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THE BLIND BROTHER. 
A Story of the Pennsylvania Coal Mines. 


[The author received, for this story, the First Prize— 
Fifteen Hundred Dollars—offered by the Companion in 
1886 for the best Serial Story.] 


In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VIII. 
Out of Darkness. 


It was with a light heart that the Widow Tay- 
lor had kissed her two boys good-by that morning 
in December, and watched them as they disap- 
peared into the fading darkness. When 
they were gone she went about her house- 
hold duties with a song on her lips. She 
did not often sing when she was alone, but 
this was such a pretty little song of a 
mother and her boy, that on this happy 
winter morning she could not choose but 
sing it. 

Hers were such noble boys, such bright, 
brave boys! They had given her heart and 
life to begin the struggle for bread, on that 
awful day when she found herself home- 
less, moneyless, among strangers in a 
strange land; when, in answer to her eager 
question for her husband, she had been told 
that he had met an untimely death, and 
was already lying in his grave. 

But, as she had toiled and trusted, her 
sons had grown, both in stature and in 
grace, till they had become, indeed, her 
crown of rejoicing. 

One thing yet she looked forward to with 
eager hope, and that was the time when her 
blind boy might have the benefit of skilful 
treatment for his eyes, with the possibility 
of sight. It might take years of saving 
yet, but every day that they could all work 
made the time of waiting one day less. So 
she was hardly less rejoiced at the renewal 
of their tasks than were the boys them- 
selves. 

It was a bright day, and warm, too, for 
December ; she thought of it afterward, how 
fair the day was. But it was lonely with- 
out her boys. It had been weeks since they 
had been away from her all day so; and, 
iong before the sun went down, she began to wish 
for their coming. 

She made supper early, and set out a few treas- 
ured dainties on the table, in honor of the first 
day’s work. Then, while the shadows grew indis- 
tinct, and the darkness settled down upon the 
earth, she sat by the window and saw the stars 
come out, and waited for her boys. 

Suddenly there came a jar, the house rocked 
slightly, the windows rattled, and a dish on the 
pantry-shelf fell to the floor and was broken. 





The Widow Taylor started to her feet, and | 
stood, for a moment, wondering what it could | 


mean. Then she opened the door of her cottage 
and looked out. 

Other women were standing by their gates, and 
men were hurrying past her in the darkness. 

‘*What’s happened ?” she called out, to a neigh- 
bor. 

‘A fall,” came back the answer; ‘‘it must ’a’ 
been a fall.” 

*“*Where ?” 

She asked the question with a dreadful appre- 
hension settling down upon her. 

‘*We canna tell; but mos’ like it’s i’ the Dryden 
Slope. They’re a-runnin’ that way.” 

The widow shrank back into her house, and 
sank, weakly, into a chair. For the moment ske 
was overcome; but only for the moment. Hope 
came to her rescue. There were a hundred chances 
to one that her boys were not in the mine, even if 
the fall had been there; indeed, it was already 
time for them to be at home. 

She waited, for a few moments, in anxious inde- 
cision; then, throwing a shawl about her head 
and shoulders, she went out into the night. 

She knew very well the route by which her boys 
came from their work, and she determined to go 
until she should meet them. There were many 
people hurrying toward the slope, but only one 
man coming from it, and he was running for a 
doctor, and had no time to talk. 

Increasing anxiety hastened the widow’s steps. 
She could not go fast enough. Even as it was, 
people jostled by her in the darkness, and she ran 
to keep up with them. 

At last, the mile that lay between her cottage 


and the mine was almost covered with people. Up 


on the hillside, at the mouth of the slope, she saw | naught for ’em ?” 


the twinkling and glancing of the lights of many 


lamps. The crowds had grown more dense. Other 


“O Sandy! ye’ll spare naught; ye’ll spare 


‘*We’ll spare naught,”’ he said. 
He had started with her towards home, helping 


women were pushing past her, moaning and | her along until the bend in the road disclosed the 


lamenting. 


light in her cottage window; and then, bidding 


She climbed the hill, and through the throng, | her to be hopeful, and of strong heart, he left her, 


to where a heavy rope had been stretched about | 


the mouth of the slope, as a barrier to hold back 


and hurried back to aid in the work of rescue. 


The outer line of the fall, and the openings into 


the pressing crowd; and clutching the rope with | it, had already been searched; and all the missing 


both hands, she stood there and 
watched. 


waited and} had been accounted for—some living, some dead, 
| and some to whom death would have been a happy 


She was where she could see into the opening of | relief—all the missing, save Tom Taylor and his 


: | 
the mine, and where she could 


out. ; | 





Some cars were lowered from the slope-house | 
to the mouth, and a dozen men, with picks and | 
crowbars, climbed into them and went speeding | 
down into the blackness. It was another rescuing 
party. 

Across the open space before her, the widow saw 
Sandy McCulloch coming, and cried out to him, 
| **Sandy !” 

He stopped for an instant, then, recognizing the 
woman’s voice, he came up to her, and laid his 
| hands on hers, and, before she could speak again, 





he said, ‘‘Ye're lookin’ for the lads. They’re no’ 
come oot yet.” 
| *Sandy—are they safe ?” 

“We canna tell. There was mony ’at got this 
side o’ the fall afoor it comed; an’ some ’at got 
catched in it; an’ mos’ like there be some ‘at’s 
beyon’ it.” 

A car came up the slope, and the body of a man 
was lifted out, placed on a rude stretcher, and 
carried by. 

Sandy moved, awkwardly, to get between the 
dread sight and the woman’s eyes. Butshe looked 
at it only for a moment. It was a man; and 
those she sought were not men, but boys. 

“They’re a-workin’,” continued Sandy, “they’re 
a-workin’ like tigers to get to "em, an’ we're a- 
hopin’; that's a’ we can do—work an’ hope.” 

The man hurried away and left her, still stand- 
ing there, to watch the car that came up from the 
blackness, at lengthening intervals, with its dread- 
ful load, and to hear the shrill cry from some 
heart-broken wife and mother, as she recognized 
the victim. But they were always men who were 
brought out, not boys. 

After a time, a party ef workers came up, ex- 
hausted, and others went down in their places. 
The men were surrounded with eager questioners, 
but they had little to say. The work of rescue 
was progressing, that was all. 

By-and-by Sandy came back. 

“Ye should no stay here, Mistress Taylor,” he 
said. ‘When the lads be found ye s’all know it; 
I'll bring ’em to ye mysel’. Mos’ like they’re 
back o’ the fall, an’ it’ll tak’ time to get ’em—all 
nicht maybe, maybe longer; but when they’re 
found, ye s’all not be long knowin’ it.” 








see all who came | blind brother. 


It was well known that their route to the foot of 





the slope lay by the new north heading; and, 
along this passage, the entire work of rescue was 
now concentrated. The boys would be found, 
either buried under the fall, or imprisoned back 
of it. 

At some points in the heading, the rescuing par- 
ties found the rock and coal wedged in so solidly 
that the opening of a few feet was the work of an 
hour; again, the huge blocks and slabs were piled 
up, irregularly ; and, again, there would be short 
distances that were wholly clear. 

But no matter what these miners met, their 





height of physical effort. 


them. 
Men do not work like that for money. 





work never for one moment ceased nor lagged. 
They said little; men do not talk much under a 
pressure like that; but every muscle was tense, 
every sense on the alert; they were at the supreme 


Such labor was possible only for a few hours at | of Bethlehem. 
atime, but the tools scarcely ceased in their mo- | in the winter sunlight, rested a covering of newly 
tion, so quickly were they caught up by fresh 
hands, from the exhausted ones that dropped 


No 
riches of earth could charge nerve and muscle| ‘The sympathizing neighbors who had kept her 
om 


with such energetic fire. 
of love. 

There was not a workman in Dryden Slope but 
would have worn his fingers to the bone to save 
these lads, or their widowed mother, from one 
hour of suffering. The frank, manly character of 
Tom, and the pathetic simplicity of his blind 
brother had made both boys the favorites of tlie 
mine. Beneath the grimy clothes of these rugged 
miners, beat hearts as warm and resolute as ever 
moved heroes to deeds of self-sacrifice. 

When the Widow Taylor reached home it was 
almost midnight. She set away the supper-dishes 
from the table, and, in place of them, she put 
some of her simple household remedies. She pre- 
pared bandages and lint, and made every- 
thing ready for the restoration and comfort 
of the sufferers when they should arrive. 

She expected that they would be weak, 
wounded, too, perhaps; but she had not yet 
thought of them as dead. 

Then she lay down upon her bed and 
tried to sleep; but at every noise 
wakened; at every passing foot-fall she 
started to her feet. 

At daybreak a miner stopped, with 
blackened face and bleeding hands, to tell 
her that the work of rescue 
bravely on. He had, himself, just come 
from the face of the new opening, he said; 
and would go back again, to work, after he 
had taken a little food and a little sleep. 

The morning went by; passed, 
and still no other tidings. The monotony 
of waiting became unbearable at last, and 
the stricken woman started on another jour- 
ney to the mine. 

When she came near to‘the mouth of 
the slope, they made way for her in silent 
sympathy. A trip of cars came out soon 
after her arrival, and a half-dozen miners 
lifted themselves wearily to the ground. 
The crowd pressed forward with eager 
questions, but the tired workers only shook 
their heads. They feared, they said, that 
not half the distance through the fall had 
yet been accomplished. 

But one of them, a brawny, great-hearted 
Irishman, came over to where the Widow 
Taylor stood, white-faced and eager-eyed, 
and said, “It won’t be long now, ma’am, 
till we'll be afther rachin’’em. We're a-hopin’ 
every blissed hour to break through to where the 
purty lads is a-sthayin’.” 

She started to ask some question, but he inter- 
rupted her: 

“Oh, av coorse! av coorse! It’s alive they are, 
sure; an’ hearty; a bit hungry like, maybe, an’ 
no wondher; but safe, ma’am, as safe as av ye 
had the both o’ thim in your own house, an’ the 
dure locked behind yez.” 

‘An’ do ye find no signs?” she asked. 
ye hear no sounds ?’ 


It was, indeed, a labor 


she 


was 


going 


noon 


“Do 





“Ah, now!” evading the 
question; ‘‘niver ye fear. 
Ye'll see both childer a- 
laughin’ in your face or ever 
the mornin’ dawns again, or 
Larry Flannigan’s word’s no 
betther than a lie.” 

She turned away and went 
home again, and the 
night passed, and the morn- 
ing dawned, and Larry Flan- 
nigan’s word was, indeed, 
no better than a lie. 

It was only the same old 
story: ‘“They’re a-workin’. 
It can’t be long now.” 

But among themselves the 
miners said that had the lads 
escaped the fall, they would 
perish from hunger and foul 
air long before the way could 
be opened into their prison. 
To bring their lifeless bodies 

out for decent burial was all that could be hoped. 

The morning of the fourth day dawned, beauti- 
|ful and sunny. It was the holy Christmas day; 
| the day on which the star-led shepherds found the 
| Christ-child in the hallowed manger in the town 
White and pure upon the earth, 


long 


| fallen snow; and, pale-faced and hollow-eyed, 


|the mother of the two imprisoned boys looked 
|out upon it from the window of her desolated 
home. 
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company for the night had gone for a little while, 
and she was alone. 

She knew that there was no hope. 

‘They had thought it a kindness to tell her so at | 
last, and she had thanked them for not keeping 
the bitter truth hid from her. 

She did not ask any more that she might see | 
her two boys in life; she only prayed now thas | 
their dear bodies might be brought to her unman- | 
gled, to be robed for Christian burial. 

To this end she began now to make all things | 
ready. She put in order the little best room; she | 
laid out the clean, new clothing, and the spotless 
sheets; she even took from her worn purse the 
four small coins to place upon the white, closed 
lids. 

In the locked cupboard, where the boys should 
not see them till the time came, she found the 
Christmas presents she had thought to give to 
them this day. 

Not much, indeed. A few cheap toys, some 
sweetmeats purchased secretly, a book or two, 
and, last of all, some little gifts that her own 
weary, loving hands had wrought in the long 
hours after the children were asleep. 

And now the Christmas dawn had come; but 
the children—— 

She had not wept before, not since the first jar | 
from the fall had rocked her cottage; but now, 
with the sight of these poor, simple Christmas 
gifts, there came some softening influence that 
moved her heart, and brought the swift tears to 
her eyes, and she sat down in her accustomed 
chair and wept—wept long and piteously, indeed, 
but in the weeping found relief. 


} 





She was aroused by a knock at the door. The 
latch was lifted, the door pushed open, and Sandy 
McCulloch stumbled in. He was out of breath, 
his eyes were wide with excitement, and down 
each side of his grimy face was a furrow where 
the tears had run, 

The widow started to her feet. 

“Sandy !”” 

A wild hope had come into her heart. 

“They’re found!" he forced out breath enough 
to say. 

“O Sandy, alive or 


or 

She could not finish the question; the room 
seemed whirling round her; she grasped at the 
chair for support. 

**Alive!"" he shouted. 
live!” 

He started forward, and caught the woman as 
she fell. 
and too great, and for a time nature gave way 
before it. 

But it was indeed true. When the men, work- 
ing at the face of the tunnel, caught the sound of 
responsive tappings, they labored with redoubled | 
energy, if such a thing could be, and, after an- | 
other night of most gigantic effort, they broke 
through into the prison-house, to find both boys 
unconscious indeed, but alive, alive. 


‘“*Alive, an’ a-goin to 


The shock of joy had been too sudden 





Medical aid was at hand, and though for a time 
the spirit of Bennie seemed fain to leave his wasted | 
body, it took a firmer hold at last, and it was 
known that he would live. 


In triumphant procession, they bore the rescued, | 
still unconscious, boys in tender haste to their | 
mother’s house; and those who ran before shouted, 
“Found! found!” and those who followed after | 
cried, “Alive! alive!’ 
How the women kissed their own children and | 

they saw the lads borne by! How 
the men grasped one another’s hands, and tried to 
speak without a tremor in the voice—and failed! 
And how wild the whole town went over the gal- 
lant rescue of the widow’s sons! 


wept, as 





But Jack Rennie, poor Jack, brave, misguided 


Jack! They found his body later on, and gave it | 
tender burial. But it was only when the lips of | 
Tom and Bennie were unsealed, with growing 


strength, that others knew how this man’s heroic 


to live. 
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course the train ran on and on, were sparkling in | 


the sunlight with a beauty that, in this boy’s eyes, 
was little less than magical. 
Then the hills; how high the hills were! 


high. 
‘‘Beautiful!’’ he said, again and again, as the 
ever changing landscapes formed and faded in his 


sight; ‘beautiful! beautiful!” 


Before the train reached Wilkesbarre the sum- 
mer evening had fallen, and from that city, up 
the valley of Wyoming, Bennie saw from the car- 
window only the twinkling of many lights. 

Tom was with him. Dear, brave Tom! How 
careful, what a tender nurse he had been during 
the weeks after the operation before Bennie’s eyes 
had been opened to the light. 

Many of their friends were at the station to see 
the once blind boy, and give him welcome home. 
As they grasped his hand, and marked his hap- 
piness, some laughed for joy, and others,—for the 
same reason indeed,—others wept. 

Then they started on the long home walk, Tom 
and Bennie, hand in hand together, as they used 
to go hand in hand, to find and greet the mother. 

She was waiting for them ; sitting by the window 
in her chair, as she had sat that dreadful winter 
night; but there came now no sudden jar to send 
a pallor to her face; she heard, instead, the light 
footsteps of her two boys on the walk, and their 
voices at the door; and then—why, then, she had 
Bennie in her arms, and he was saying—strange 
that they should be the very words that passed 
his lips that awful hour when death hung over 
him—he was saying, ‘‘O Mommie! how beautiful 
—how beautiful—it is—to see!” 

HoMER GREENE. 


~~. 
For the Companion. 


CHILD AND BUTTERFLY. 


Dear puzzled darling! she can’t understand 
What the bright thing is she holds in her hand, 
Till, with quick insight, her clear treble rings, 
“Look, Mamma! Look! at my flower with wings!” 
M. E. BLAKE. 
+o, 


For the Companion, 


THE GENIUS OF THE FAMILY. 


I think, in the fact that we 
were a family of geniuses—or thought we were, 


The trouble began, 


which amounts to about the same thing, as far as 
comfort is concerned. 

You see, father in his youth was quite an artist, 
and really did very nice things with his pencil and 
All the relatives predicted a great future for 
him, but at twenty-one he fell in love with mother, 
and that put an end to his artist dreams, though 


enough of their influence remained to prevent him 
from ever being very successful at anything else. 

Not that mother discouraged his ambition; she 
was a genius herself, and there were several old 
blank books filled with her poetry and stories, which 
we children hunted out of a chest in the attie, and 
which we used to laugh and ery over on rainy days. 

“We children!” 
way of father’s pictures and mother’s writings, and 
had harnessed them down to dull, routine work and 
petty There were four of us, scattered 
along a couple of years apart; Winifred, our beauty, 
Dorothea, commonly called Dolly, Rob and myself, 
Margery, though, in point of years, I come next to 
Winnie. 

If we had been just like other children, we should 
have been spared a good deal of heartache and mor- 
tification, but if you have geniuses for your father 
and mother, how are you going to help being a little 
bit different from other folks? 

Goodness knows, we were childlike and natural 
enough in our racings and rompings round the big, 
sunshiny old house and garden which Grandfather 
Fletcher left us, and if there was a nook or corner in 
either unexplored by our nimble feet and eyes, it 
wasn't our fault. 

But that was when we were little; for as we grew 


Phat was what had stood in the 


economies. 


| older, we began to branch out in various directions; 
sacrifice had made it possible for these two boys | and we would sometimes catch father and mother 
| looking at us in a proud, wistful way, and overhear 


Under the most watchful and tender care of his | them saying to each other, “Our children are cer 


soon usual health. 
But for Bennie the shock had been more severe. 
Ile slowly, indeed. He 
could not free his mind from dreadful memories. 
Many a winter night he started from his sleep, 
awakened by dreams of falling mines. 


mother, ‘Tom recovered his 


gained strength very 


It was not until the warm, south winds of April 
crept up the valley of Wyoming that he could 
leave his easy-chair without a hand to help him; 
and not until all the sweet roses of June were in 
blossom that he walked abroad in the sunlight as 
before. 

But then—oh, then what happened ? Only this: 
that Jack Rennie’s gift was put to the use he had 
bespoken for it; that skilled hands in the great 
city gave proper treatment to the blind boy’s eyes 
through many weeks, and then Only 
this; but it was life to him,—new, sweet, joyous 
life. 

One day he stepped upon the train, with sight 
restored, to ride back to his valley home. Wide- 
eyed he was; exuberant with hope and fancy, 
seeing all things, talking to those about him, ask- 
ing many questions. 

The full and perfect beauty of late summer 
rested on the land. The fields were never more 


he saw! 


luxuriantly green and golden, nor the trees more 
richly clothed with verdure. The first faint breath 
of coming autumn had touched the landscape 
here and there with spots of glowing color, and 
the red and yellow fruit hung tempftingly among | 
the leaves of all the orchard trees. 





tainly geniuses, and, please God, they shall find what 
we have missed.” 
So it followed, naturally, that the house was kept 


scantily furnished, and mother turned and made over | 
her old dresses, and father wore his old clothes, 


which couldn't 


Fletcher famous, and pour back the money tenfold? 
We seemed to live in a rose-colored haze, so sure 


of success that the small straits and little pinches of 
We were travellers on 


economy searcely ruffled us. 
our way to a palace; we could afford to ignore the 
petty inconveniences attending our journey. 


So, when Winnie’s one best gown began to show 
unmistakable signs of giving out, she took it very 


calmly, saying she should not need it much longer 


that was to make her fame. 
darkest blue velvet, with trimmings of silver fox 
and as she described it, I could almost see the tall 


handsome girl in it, her slender neck encircled by the 
soft fur, and drooping plumes shading her bright 


brown hair. 


signed. 
came from a high family. Our ancestors, as far as 


ous, but that girl looked like a young princess. Sh 


Ben- | 
nie said he never dreamed the hills could be so | 


be turned and made over, and the | 
money went into teachers and paints and musie and 
railroad fares; and all without a shadow of grudg- | 
ing, for were we not going to make the name of | 


| and then went on to describe the suit she should buy 
| out of the proceeds of her great picture, the picture 
It was to be of the very 


Almost; for at that particular moment she had on 
an old woollen wrapper, with several constellations 
of paint-spots on it, and about half a yard of the 
ruffle pinned up in a way which might be artistic, 
but certainly was not the way it was originally de- 


When I looked at Winifred, I always felt sure we 


know, were good, honest folks, respectably prosper. 


had a way of carrying her head, and certain gestures 
with her hands, which were quite regal, and when 
she spoke, it was with a calm imperiousness that left 
little room for argument. 

I was the musical one, and I do think God gave me 
arare voice, and I was very proud and thankful for 
it. Oh dear! To think it all has to be put in the 
past tense! 

Rob, the baby, sixteen years old, was a wonder- 
fully bright boy; we felt that he would make some- 
thing grand, so he was sent to a famous school, and 
the screw was given an extra turn to keep him there. 

I’ve left Dolly till the last; but what we should 
have done without her, I don’t know. We always 
said—even Dolly herself—that she wasn’t the least 
bit of a genius, but she did fit in beautifully every- 
where. It was Dolly who bound the frayed edges of 
father’s coat, and Dolly who accomplished unheard 
of things with the old parlor carpet, and Dolly who 
concocted savory messes to restore the geniuses, 
when the inward fires had burned to exhaustion. It 
was Dolly here, and Dolly there, from morning till 
night. 

I remember, as though it was yesterday, a certain 
day a year or two ago. I had just come in from re- 
hearsal, and found Winnie working away at her pict- 
ure in a frenzy of artistic zeal. It was the great 
picture—the picture that was to knock at the Acad- 
emy door, and force it to fly open. The whole family 
regarded it with a feeling little short of awe. 

It represented a young girl, standing, at early 
morn, in an old-fashioned garden,—our own delight- 
fully unkept garden,—with a flock of doves wheeling 
about her, one of which had alighted on her shoulder. 
Dolly, of course, had stood for the figure, a patient 
model, always at hand, and receiving the reward 
which usually falls to such saints. 

“Dolly!” Win would say. “Why can’t you turn 
your head in this way?” and she would turn her own 
with inimitable grace, and purse her red lips to an 
imaginary dove on her shoulder. 

Then Dolly would twist her plump neck with all 
the good will in the world; but, with all her virtues, 
she was not willowy, and Win would look at her in 
utter despair. Then there would come a call from 
below, and away would go the model on some errand 
of love to the lower regions of the house. 

However, the figure was finished, for better or for 
worse, and if the attitude was a trifle stiff, the face 
was very sweet, with its downcast eyes and smooth 
young brow. 

“Dolly has the face of a saint,” said Winnie, as we 
stood looking ut the picture, “‘and I should think she 
was one, if she wasn’t such a splendid cook.” 

“And I should think,” said I, “‘that she was a per- 
fect little housewife, if she didn’t have that look in 
her eyes now and then.” 

“Yes,” assented Winnie, softly. “That far-off look. 
Margie,” she broke off, suddenly, “how does that 
cloud look? I've tinkered at it all the morning, and 
it don’t look right now.” ' 

“Well,” I answered, hesitatingly, ‘it’s lovely color, 
but it don’t look—exactly—as though it was float- 
ing.” P 

“Floating!” echoed Win, impatiently. “It looks 
as though it was glued there!” and seizing a brush 
full of paint, she swept it across the offending cloud. 
“There!” she said. “I'll do it all over again. And 
now, Margie, carissima, how did the rehearsal go 
off?” 

“OQ Win,” I cried, “it, went off gloriously! When 
I took those high notes, Prof. Schaus rubbed his 
hands together, and said, ‘Vary goot!’ right out loud; 
and I’m to sing it at the concert next month.” 

“Margie,” cried the dear girl, seizing me by the 
shoulders, ‘“‘your fortune is made! Sing it over now!” 

So, making a curtesy as profound as my short walk- 
ing-dress would allow, I stood forth in the wide, old- 
fashioned hall, and sang my first concert piece. Dolly 
came and sat down half-way up the stairs, and by- 
and-by mother came from the kitchen, with her hands 
all floury, and stood in the lower hall, listening. 

But somehow, I did not see the dear home faces 
after the first few moments. They faded away, and 
in their stead was a vast concert-hall, crowded with 
strange faces, all turned to mine, and changing and 
quickening in response to my voice, and, beyond 
them, a long vista of triumphs and travels and gold, 
and I sang as I never sang before—or since. 

When I ended, there was a moment’s silence; then 
mother slipped quietly back to the kitchen, wiping 
something from her cheek with the back of her hand, 
and my eyes fell on Dolly, looking up at me with one 
of her far-off looks. 

“Mercy on us, Dolly Fletcher!” cried Winnie. 
“Come back to earth this minute!” 

Dolly laughed, and ran down stairs, and presently 
we heard her sweeping vigorously, and singing in her 
high, thin voice. 

“Dear little Mother Bunch!” said Win. 
as though she looked a bit tired.” 

But it did not occur to either of us to go down and 
help her. 

The following morning everything seemed to go 
criss-cross. Win was in one of her downcast moods ; 
knew her picture was a daub, the figure was all out 
of drawing, the background was horrid, it would 
never be accepted, and so on, and so on. 

Usually it took the united efforts of the whole fam- 
ily to pry her up out of these sloughs of despond, but 
that morning none of us seemed equal to the attempt. 
It was cheerless outside, the sleet driving in long 
lines across the bare garden, and either the weather 
or my extra rehearsals had given me a sore throat. 

Rob was at home on a vacation, and so fractious 
nobody could speak to him; and altogether, it was a 
relief to watch Dolly, trim and tidy, trotting back and 
forth. We were beginning to be more comfortable, 
when, in the middle of the forenoon, mother gave us 
a great fright by sinking down in her chair and faint- 
ing quite away. 
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experience, though I did not know much about it at 


This was the beginning of a long and sorrowful 


yet—but, when the worst was over, mother and Rob 
were gone. 

I was a long time getting well, for Winnie’s and 
Dolly’s care, loving as it was, lacked something which 
mother’s had had; but the day came when I felt I 
must take up the work of life again, and take it up 
in good earnest. 

During those long weeks of sickness, bills had 
accumulated, and poor father was too much broken 
to make much headway against them. Henceforth, 
it was plain, he must lean on us, and not we on him. 
Winnie’s picture was finished, and had been ac- 
corded a place in the exhibition; a place pretty well 
up on the wall, but it was in, and we waited the ver- 
dict. It came soon enough. One day Winnie came 
back from the city with a face that told the story. 
She tossed a crumpled newspaper into my lap, and 
went straight to her room, which remained locked 
until the next morning. 

Oh! if the writer of that criticism could have 
known how his words would cut a living heart, 
I think he would have tempered them with mercy. 
As it was, he sneered at the composition of the pict- 
ure, the figure, the coloring—everything. 

It seemed as though, in a fit of spleen, he had 
vented it all on the one poor little picture which 
meant so much to us. 

For Winnie did not suffer alone; our hearts ached 
with hers. She is a proud girl, and made no outcry, 
but her hopeless face was worse than tears, and we 
knew that the cruel words were always in her mind. 
A few weeks later, a summons came from Prof. 
Schaus for me to come and rehearse again. Winnie 
came and put her arms around me, just before I 
started, saying, ‘‘I hope, dear, you will succeed.” 

It was the only allusion she had made to her own 
failure, and it touched me deeply. 

There was need enough of sisterly tenderness, for 
it was a very hopeless, wretched girl who went slowly 
back to the old house, « few hours later. 

My voice was gone. Not hopelessly so, the doctor 
said, trying to console me; but it might as well have 
been, for the harsh, uncertain notes which came at 
my bidding were as unlike their former sweetness as 
light is from darkness. I should be able to teach 
vocal music, by-and-by, he told me. 

Teach vocal music! After the prospect of soaring 
to the heights, to come down, and, with clipped wings, 
chirp in a cage—I could not. 

That night, while I lay, dry-eyed and despairing, 
there was a step by my bed, then a pair of soft arms 
round my neck, and Winnie’s voice in my ear. 

“Let me come, Margie, dear. If we can’t be glad 
together, we can, at least, be sorry together.” 

So the dear girl crept in beside me, and as we drew 
close together, we felt that while love was left, all 
was not lost. 

By-and-by there was a very small voice at the door, 
asking, ‘‘May I come?”’ 

“Come, Dolly,” said I, and the blessed child came, 
all in tears, her tender heart almost broken over my 
defeat. 

“I wanted to come before,” she sobbed; “but I 
didn’t know as you would want me, because—because 
I haven’t been disappointed.” 

“Dorothea Fletcher!” cried Winnie, sitting up in 
bed, “‘I would rather have my two sisters than be the 
greatest artist in the world. Come into this bed.” 
We made a place between us, and for the first time 
since we were children, our three heads pressed the 
same pillows. 

So the bitter night of disappointment was tided 
over, and fresh courage came in the morning. 

“IT know I can paint,” said Winnie, getting out 
her brushes and colors, after breakfast, “and if I 
can’t do great work, I'll do small; so here goes for a 
pot-boiler. I shall advertise for pupils, to-morrow,” 
she announced, calmly, after painting a few minutes. 

“QO Win!” cried Dolly and I, in the same breath. 
“You don’t mean it!” for the Princess always hated 
drudgery of that kind. 

“TI do mean it,” she replied. 
out, but money we must have.” 

Yes, money we must have. So, after rubbing up 
my half-forgotten school-lore, I secured the position 
of teacher in one of our town schools; and whether 
it was my thin face and black gown, or whatever it 
was, my pupils seemed attracted to me, and I found 
myself going to my daily duties with some zest. 

Beside this, life began to hold a new interest for 
me, for a friend who had stood afar off while my 
grand public career was in view, now came near, and 
a path opened before me, which, though widely differ- 
ent from that I had hoped for, looked very safe and 
pleasant. 

Win had been successful in gathering a drawing- 
class, and that, with the bits of work she sold, kept 
the sides of her purse from growing together. Father 
still kept on at the store, doing easier work, with 
smaller pay, and Dolly kept us all comfortable. 

I haven’t said very much about Dolly, but words 
could not tell what she was to us. She sent us away 
warmed and encouraged in the mprning, and wel- 
comed and soothed us at night. We needed consider- 
able soothing in those days, too. For people who 
suppose themselves geniuses and wake up to find that 
the world does not entertain the same opinion, are 
very uncertain persons to get along with, and when it 
came to having two such geniuses under the same 
roof, it was sometimes almost unendurable. 

I remember that one day, when things had gone 
a little worse than usual, father went over to Dolly, 
where she sat, all tired out, in mother’s rocking- 
chair. 

“Dorothea,” he said, smoothing back her hair, 
“I’m very thankful that you are not a genius.” 

Dolly looked as though she didn’t know whether to 
laugh or cry. Then she blushed to the tips of her 
ears, and slipped out of the room. Somehow, that 
look of Dolly’s stuck in my memory, and, before long, 
an explanation came. 

Our letters were brought by the postman, but one 
morning, being a little early for school, I went round 
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the time, for in twenty-four hours after mother was | 


A family with their heads in the clouds, as ours 
were, could not be expected to pay attention to so 
trifling a thing as a kitchen drain, but that neglected 
drain had forced itself into notice by introducing a 
run of typhoid fever, with diphtheria added, in my 


to the post-office, thinking there might be something 
from—well, no matter about that, this is a family 
history, and not mine—when a letter was handed me 
for Dolly. 

The envelope bore the name of a well-known pub- 
lishing-house, and I wondered and wondered what 
| they could have to write to Dolly. 

**See here, Mother Bunch!” said I, confronting her 


It isn’t so very long ago—I can’t speak of it calmly | with it at noon; “what mischief are you up to 
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now?” for I concluded she had been subscribing for ' 
something, to surprise us. 

She took the letter, looking very much flustered, 
and opened it slowly. She drew out a thin, bluish | 
strip of paper, and glanced at it, then read a few 
lines on the sheet which enclosed it. Then she came 
and put it into my hand, and hid her face against my | 
shoulder. 

“Read it,” she said, faintly. 

It was a very short note, to the effect that a certain 
contribution was accepted, ard the enclosed check 
was in payment. 

“Bless us!” said I. “What have you been writing 
about? How to make one egg do duty for three, or 
how to feed a family of four without its costing any- 
thing?” for, you see, I couldn’t think of Dolly as 
anything but practical. 

She shook her head, her face still hidden in my 
waterproof. 

“Do you remember what Winnie was reading to 
you last night?” she asked, in a smothered voice. 

“That lovely little story in the Advance? You 
never mean to tell me you wrote that?” 

The brown head gave an unmistakable nod. 

“And the children’s Christmas story in the Jour- 
nal; do you remember that?” she asked. 

“Do I remember it?” said I. “It was the sweetest 
thing ever written. Dolly Fletcher, I’m prouder than 
I can tell!” 

She lifted her sweet face, all tears and blushes, 
saying, ‘And the best of it is, Margie, dear, they’ve 
been paid for.” 

“You wicked girl!” I cried, light beginning to dawn 
onme. “That's the reason the flour-barrel has held 
out like the widow’s cruse of oil, and that’s why you 
always ‘have a little of the housekeeping money | 
left.”, What a monster of duplicity you are!” 

The dear child put her arms round my neck, and 
laid her cheek to mine. 

“T wanted to tell you, oh, so much!” she whispered; 
“but it seemed unkind of me to be successful, when 
you and Winnie had seemed to miss—to miss—the 
success you deserve.” 

Just then, father and Winnie camein. Poor father 
had witnessed many tearful reconciliations between 
his daughters, so he glanced at us, without saying 
anything. Taking Dolly by the shoulders, I marched 
her up in front of him, and held her there. 

“Father,” said I, “you thought once that you had 
a family of geniuses, but you were mistaken. There 
is but one genius in the family, and her name is 
Dorothea Wilmot Fletcher,” and I told the whole 
story, Dolly hanging her head like a convicted culprit. 

Father seemed to take it in very slowly, but at last 
he took off his glasses and wiped them, at the same 
time clearing a huskiness from his throat. 

“Come here, little daughter,” he said, opening his 
arms, and, as he folded Dolly close to him, he said, 
“Such an unselfish, loving heart deserves success, but 
I don’t know whether to be glad or sorry that Dolly 
is the genius of the family.” 

HELEN BUTLER SMITH. 
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WINNING. 
Who wins the best must know the worst: 


Who fights the foe must face: 
Must take his last step in the first, 
So win the race. 





For the Companion. 


DESCENDING IN A PARACHUTE. 


“A balloon has ceased to be a novelty to the pub. 
lic,” remarked the professor, “and although it is still 
something of an attraction, I have comparatively 
few orders for ascents nowadays. But there was a 
time, just after the close of the great Civil War, when 
I did very well in the business, particularly in the 
interior States. 

“Invitations to make ascents on Fourth of July 
and State Fair occasions were then constantly coming 
tome. I could get from three to five hundred dollars 
and expenses for making a single ascent, and the 
city or town where it took place usually furnished 
the gas for inflation in addition.” 

“Then it was really a very good paying business, 
Prof. Kingman?” I said. 

“Well, yes; in 1868 I cleared ten thousand dollars, 
besides expenses for repairs to my balloon; and in 
1869 I did almost as well. 

“During the latter year I added a new feature to 
my programme,—that of descending from my bal- 
loon in a parachute. 

“A parachute takes with the public pretty well, 
and always will, I imagine; for it requires downright 
nerve to drop one’s physical organism earthward 
from a balloon, at a height of a mile or two above 
the ground. I have done this thirty-one times. I 
performed the feat at first with abundance of cour- 
age—much more than I now possess; for I confess 
that the more descents I make, the less heart I have 
for them. 

“I have never met with a serious accident. But 
my escape has been mainly due to good fortune, and 
not to skill on my part. With the best parachute 
ever made, a fatal accident is liable to happen at any 
time. The danger is not so much that the parachute 
may give way in its downward movement, as it is 
that the manner of descent is so peculiar. 

“A parachute, as you well know, is simply a large, 
strong, umbrella-shaped contrivance. Its principle is 
the resistance of the air to the force of gravitation. 
It presents so large a surface to the air that the 
speed of your fall is much slackened. It is made of 
stout gummed duck and cords, with a breadth of 
from eight to twenty feet. 

“It is well to have a small hole at the apex through 
which the air, compressed beneath it in falling, can 
escape upward; for this device steadies the machine, 
and renders the descent more uniform. 

“But even then it is far from uniform, consisting, 
in most cases, of a series of downward plunges and 
arrests of speed, quite sufficient to try the nerve of 
the most fearless aeronaut. I had a whistle fixed in 
the orifice at the apex of my parachute. This whistle, 
by emitting piercing shrieks high in the air, heralded 
my descent to terra firma far and wide.” | 

“How does it seem to go down in one?” I asked. 

“Well, sir,” replied Prof. Kingman, “if you were | 





| limb and putting a hive over it. 
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‘explain matters, and help them hive the bees. So I | 


started for the door to knock, when I heard one of | 
them exclaim, excitedly, inside, ‘Quick here, Mollie, 
and help me hold it! The critter’s coming in! I don’t 
want no sech man’s that in my house!’ 

“But I stepped up and knocked. 

“You'd better climb! You can’t come into this 
house!’ cried a resolute feminine voice. 

“Don’t be alarmed, madam,’ I said. ‘I’m only the 
balloon-man—the man that went up in a balloon, at 
E——ville, to-day.’ 


sations, you would be very likely to be badly fright- 
ened. For at first you drop like a stone, till the veloc- 
iiy of your fall develops the resistance. You would 
think that the thing had surely collapsed. 

“There is a sensation, too, as if the top of one’s 
head were about to fly off; and this, with the loud 
‘blurting’ of the air from under the wings, and the 
yell of the whistle, if you have one, creates for the 
nerves quite a confusing state of things for the first 
four or five seconds. 

“Then you are arrested in your fall for an instant, 
then take another dive; and all the while the earth! ‘The woman came to the window, which was open. 
seems to be rising up to meet you.” | She was a plump housewife. 

“Ts it difficult to alight?” I ventured to inquire. | «Land o? Goshen!’ she said. 

“That depends; or rather you have no choice. You | ’ere balloon-man! 
must take your luck. Sometimes I have come down | folks are gone to-day—to see you go up!’ 
as clumsily and roughly as if I had been tossed from “She opened the door and would make me come in 
the roof of a building; then again my feet have | and take the rocking-chair. But Moilie still kept at a 
touched the ground as light as a feather. respectful distance. 

“Occasionally a parachute will descend quite evenly | ‘‘‘I was sorry to frighten you,’ I said. 
and gently for the last three or four thousand feet; **Wal, I low I was some skeered,’ said the woman, 
but oftener it comes down by a series of dives, as I | frankly. ‘My goodness! I could think o’ nothin’ but 
have said; and, of course, if you make the ground | the Angel Gabriel and his trumpet and the last day. 
during one of these plunges, you may strike it as if | I thought like’s not it had come, all of a sudden, as 
you weighed a ton, and bite off the end of your| they say it’s a-goin’ to. The idee of a man comin’ 
tongue into the bargain.” a-rainin’ down like that out of a clear sky! Say, 

“I suppose you must have had some odd experi- | mister, was that ’ere thing yer balloon thet yer come 
ences?” I said. down with?’ 

“Yes, several. The worst of it is that in descending | ‘No, madam, that was a parachute.’ 
by parachute, you cannot pick your spot for alighting, | ‘«‘You don’t say! Wal, for massy sake, now, don’t 
not even as well as in descending by balloon. You | let it go off and shoot any of us!’ 
have to take the ground about as gravitation dictates | “I hastily explained that it did not shoot that way, 
to you, though I once invented a method of regulat- , and then prepared to assist them to hive the bees. 
ing descent by parachute, which I need hardly say | ‘ ‘Goodness sake, yes, there’s them bees!’ cried the 
does not work, although the theory of it is all right. | woman. ‘I declare, mister, if you didn’t fright me 
And of course you may come down in a tree, or on a | so that I clean forgot ’em! But I s’pose I must git a 
house, or in a hog-pen, or on a pond of water. hive over ’em, ef I can. It’s jest like them plaguey 
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DESCENDING IN A PARACHUTE. 


“About the liveliest lighting I ever experienced was | little mites o’ critters ter go and swarm when all the l 
in the outskirts of E——ville, Indiana. I had made | men-folks is away. That’s the second swarm I’ve had | 
an advertised ascent there that day, and was also to to hive this month.’ 
descend in a parachute. My assistant with the bal-| “We hived the bees without much difficulty; the | 
loon that season was Fred S—, since well known | Women then assisted me to take the parachute off the 
among aeronauts and to the public. | bee-hives and foldit up. Mollie then brought me a 

“We got up all right, but a gust of wind struck us glass of milk, after drinking which I bade my new 
so fresh that I did not deem it prudent to cast off the acquaintances good-by, shouldered my parachute and 
parachute, though I was already in the basket, till started to tramp back to town. 
we were two miles at least, perhaps three, off to the “But I had not proceeded far, when I met a numer- 
southwest of the town. ous delegation of young fellows, coming at a run, to | 

“Determined to fill the bill’ and keep my contract, | 8°€ where I had come down. They escorted me back | 
I then cast off, and went down with a prodigious to the hotel with great acclamation; and thus ter- | 
flutter and screech. When I had got down within | inated my adventure in that place.” 
two or three thousand feet of the ground, I saw that 


—~+or— — 
I would just clear a piece of woods, and alight close 
| to a Hoosier farmhouse that stood a few rods be- ATTAINMENT. 


yond. 

“Behind it was a large cornfield, and in front of it 
a vegetable garden full of green cabbages, turnips 
and other ‘garden sass.’ 

“I was pointing for the garden, and I saw that 
there was a row of beehives and some cherry or pear- 
trees standing beside a board fence. A woman stood 
on the fence, with what looked to be a hand-saw in 
her hands, and another woman was on the ground, 
holding up a big box. 

“They heard the shriek of my whistle, and looked 
first to the right, then to the left, and all around for it, 
but could not locate the sound. 

“By this time Ihad got down within a thousand 
feet of them; and then the woman on the fence 
looked up and saw me. She uttered a frightened 
scream, and was off that fence at one jump! The 
other woman dropped the box, and they both ran for 
the house. I was down there by the time they got 
fairly in at the door, and landed snug up to one of the 
bee-hives. 

“The parachute fell partly upon the hives; and the 
bees, coming out to inquire into it, stung me so 
sharply that I was glad to get out of that garden as 
fast as I could. But I saw what the women had Leen 
trying to do; the bees had swarmed; there was a 
bunch of them as big as a man’s great-coat sleeve, | esting when the circumstances also are novel or 
clinging to a limb of a pear-tree; and the women | unusual. I was once directed to learn, if possible, 
were attempting to hive them, by sawing off the | how “Schabziger cheese” was made. Some dairy- 
|man, probably, wishing the information, had re- 
“As I had disturbed them, I thought that the most | quested the Department of State at Washington to 


Who rears the temple's airy spires 
First burrows deep in earth; 

The gladdest songster of the choirs 
Sings not from mirth. 
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For the Companion. 


A NIGHT IN THE ALPS. | 


I was an officer of our Government in Switzerland | 
for many years, and an inclination for snow-fields | 
and mountain-heights led me to spend my vacations 
in the higher Alps. 

I was, besides, a member of the Swiss Alpine Club, 
and this in itself led to many mountain excursions, 
in company with half-a-dozen members of the club, 
rigged out with heavy shoes, knee-breeches, a knap- 
sack and canteen, not forgetting the never-to-be- 
neglected Alpine-stick. 

With what joyous spirits we left the crowded city, 
and climbed up into the beautiful mountains! What 
songs we sang, what tales we told, and what ruddy 
cheeks and stout lungs we carried home with the 
wreaths of Alpine roses about our hats! 

Our Government sometimes requires queer work of 





| its consuls abroad. The duty becomes the more inter- 


my comrades has been here nine summers. 
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not fortified by your knowledge against the first sen- | decent thing for me to do would be to go to the house, | write to me on the subject. Now, the proper making | and spoil them.” 


of this very peculiar and little known cheese is a se- 
cret of a few peasants in the high Swiss Alps. 

This was an interesting command for me, who 
liked nothing better than a climb above the clouds. 

On an August afternoon I set out from Zurich, and 
crossing the lake, took a mountain railway train for 
one of the green valleys of the Glarus Alps. 

The little mountain village where the train stopped 
is two thousand feet above sea-level, but before me 
was a climb of four thousand feet up the sides of a 
mountain I had never seen. It was still early, and 
the sun was reflected from snow-covered peaks in the 
neighborhood, that were ten to twelve thousand feet 
in height. The weather was perfect, and it would 
not be dark before eight or nine o'clock. 

After considerable searching about the village, 
whose log-houses were the color of well-smoked 
hams, I found the home of a mountain guide. A 
good guide would be a necessity. 

How very unfortunate, I thought, on hearing from 
the little woman who opened the door for me that 
her husband was not at home. What was I to do? 
It would be dangerous to attempt the climb alone. 

“Why, mamma, [ll go with the gentleman!” I 
heard a pleasant voice say. “I’ve been up there a 
hundred times, you know,” and just then a pretty, 
roguish, coquettish-looking girl, with coal-black eyes 
and a sweet laugh, came to the door. 

“But can you?” I said. 

“Why, certainly. Why not?) I’m a better climber 
than the gentleman is,” replied the bright-faced girl, 
who must have been sixteen, spite of her diminutive 
size. 

“Good!” Isaid. “Very well; and the five-frane fee 
shall be yours.” 

Gretchen was, in fact, as good a mountain-climber 
as I, and I had prided myself on being a not unworthy 
member of the Alpine Club. 

For the first half-hour we trudged gaily along up 
smooth, steep slopes, covered with the greenest grass, 
and where herded hundreds of cattle known as the 
“Brown Switzers.” 

Beautiful cattle they were, too, with their mouse- 
colored skins, their soft hair, and their great eyes! 
They are as good-natured as kittens, and are usually 
fat. 

It was an Arcadian scene to see Gretchen, as we 
passed up a path on the green hill-side, call to half-a- 
dozen mouse-colored heifers that were grazing near 
us. 

“Come, Reni! Come, Cherry, Vetti! Don’t you 
know me?” spoke Gretchen, kindly; and the house- 
hold pets sprang over a little brook, and came to her 
like a flock of doves. 

The steep ascent began, and became steeper and 
steeper. Soon the little brown village seemed far 
below us, and the green pastures and Gretchen’s pet 
heifers, being nearer the foot of the forest-covered 
mountain, were now out of sight. Once we stopped 
to rest, and walked out on a ledge of rock that over- 
hung a precipice two thousand feet in height. 

We could look over the little brown villages for 
forty miles up and down the valley, and could trace 
the white roads, that looked almost like chalk-lines, 
stretching now on one side the rapid river, and now 
on the other. ; 

Our path lay by many a rugged and dangerous spot; 
here among clusters of heavy beech trees, there among 
rocks and gnarled pines, that clung to the edge of 
some abyss. 

As we were above the snow-line, though there was 
little or no snow on the mountain, the air, hot as the 
day was in the valley, was bracing and delicious. It 
was an intoxicating pleasure simply to open the 
mouth wide, and let the delicious draughts blow in. 

“In five minutes we are up!” cried Gretchen, as 
we rounded a very steep point in the path that had 
almost broken our knees and used up our breath. 

Sure enough, one little steep climb of a couple of 
hundred feet, and we stood on a beautiful plateau 
covered with grass. It was a mile long, and half a 
mile wide, and seemed like a fairy meadow hung 
among the clouds. 

This is what the Swiss call an “alp,” and the shep- 
herds, when talking of the alps, refer to these little 
green meadows above the clouds, 

Gretchen got her supper from a herdsman whom 
she knew, and who seemed much to like her. From 
me, she had the five-franc piece for a new gown, and 
an American’s sincere thanks. 

In ten minutes she was bounding, like a scared roe, 
down the steep sides of the mountain. 

The fact that I was a member of the Swiss Alpine 
Club soon brought me acquaintances among the half- 
dozen dairymen, or “senns,” as they call them in the 
Alps. 

There were sixty of the beautiful brown Switzer 


| cows on the little alp, and six senns to herd them, and 


make their milk into “‘Schabziger cheese.” 

“Yes,” said one of the senns, “I have been on this 
alp all the summers for seventeen years, and one of 
The 
other young fellows are here for their first season. 
We will get the cows in, and milked, and after sup- 
per I will tell you something about the cheese.” 

“Itisno great secret then, after all,” I thought, 
“if I am to learn it so easily.” 

The chief senn stepped up on a great boulder, that 
served as a wind-break for the little hut, and gave a 
Swiss “jodel,” that peculiar and difficult song of the 
mountaineers. 

“Ho alli! ho alli! ho alli ho! hu-hu alli-ho !” 

None but the strong, practised voice of the moun- 
taineer, and then only in the air of the high alps, can 
safely venture on the weird melody, which the rocks 
take up and reverberate, and far-off shepherds hear, 
and answer back. 

Every cow of the drove, though half a mile away, 
knew the senn’s jodel, and slowly marched into the 
low stone shed to be milked. 

One side of the hut was boarded off, and there 
stood a dozen of the soft-eyed, mouse-colored cows, 
tied all in a row, their heads looking over the manger 
towards us, seemingly listening to what we were say- 
ing, while their bells tinkled a curious accompani- 
ment. 

It became a little chillier, later, and one of the 
senns brought in an enormous armful of dried Alpine 
roses. What a romantic sort of fire that was! 

“We must dig them up by the tens of wagon- 
loads,” said the senin, ‘‘or they overrun our meadows 
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It seemed wasteful to be burning such rare and | € 
beautiful things, and I recalled that down in the 
valleys, and in the cities, a single little boutonnier 
of them sold for a quarter, and that a fine bouquet 
of Alpine roses was worth two dollars, when quite 
fresh. 

“Tt is bed-time, was the 


so let us turn in,” 


of them. 


herd of cows will go down the mountain for the 
| winter. 
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that it is certainly better than that of the Ger- 
mans. 

Turning to the other possible field of war, there 
is reason to suppose that the Russian army is 
nearly or quite one-third larger than that of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. This advantage is partly coun- 
terbalanced by the vast area of the Czar’s domin- 
ions, which makes the transfer of troops slower, 
more difficult, and more expensive than would be 
the case with the Austrians. 


ilarus as great ‘delic acies to many nutans of the 
earth. Our common sage cheese is an imitation 


When the autumn comes, these senns and their 
The men will wear wreaths of Alpine roses, and 








command, ‘for we are up in the morning at four | 
o'clock.” 

There It was 
made of a number of rude poles, laid together, 
side by side, resembling a corduroy bridge. Our 
bedding hay, pulverized to fineness from 
much use. Our covering a heavy canvas tarpaulin, 
Seven men, sleeping under one 
tarpaulin! 

As I tried and tried to sleep that night, the 
cow-bells that had seemed to tinkle so sweetly the 
night before, a great annoyance. Would 
they never stop their rattle? In spite of them, I 
did sleep, at last, a little, and then other things 
conspired to wake me. 

One was the deep snoring of my six comrades 
under the tarpaulin. Another 
what Mark ‘Twain once 
chamois.” 


was but one bed for seven men. 


was 


on seven poles, 


became 


was an army of 


described as the “Swiss 
They were, in fact, simply mountain 


fleas; but most superior in size, and numerous in 


quantity. 
What with the snores 
and the cow-belis, 


, the fleas, the hard poles, 
real sleep, even rest, became 
out of the question. 

It was after midnight, and the full moon was | 
up. Without taking the trouble to make a toilet, 
I went out of the cabin. 

What a sight! Never in my life had 1 seen such 
perfect, moonlight. Tt was like | 
stepping brighter world. ‘The 
perfect atmosphere made the shining of the moon 
a light almost beyond description. 

Great snow-tields and ice-gorges 


such glorious 


suddenly into a 


, lying on other 
mountain slopes far across the valley, reflected 
the light with a marvellous beauty. Far up to 
the right and left stood snow-peaks more dazzling 
and beautiful than the minarets of Oriental pal- 
aces. 

Here and there a grey mountain, bald of snow, 
held up its granite breast like some cathedral. 
The stars shone with a perfect splendor. Every 
constellation, every group, every star, stood out 
in startling detail. 

It was a night only possible in certain seasons 
in the higher altitudes and perfect atmosphere of 
the Alps. 

I could see far down into the valley, 
of feet below me, and I thought at times in the 
stillness I heard the flowing of the rapid river. 

I soon forgot the annoyances of the 


thousands 


the 
rattling cow-bells, and the hard poles, in admira- 
tion of a scene such as I may never see again! 

At four o’clock the herdsmen rose; 
hut containing the little dairy was opened, and by 


cabin, 


daylight I had been initiated into the mysteries.of | 


making the “Schabziger cheese." 

The process was not greatly different from that 
used in making other Swiss cheese. It differed in 
detail, but the great secret lay in the use of a cer- 
tain herb, which gives the cheese its delicious 
flavor and peculiar color. 

This herb does not grow in America, nor is it to 
be found anywhere outside of the little district of 
Laachen, by the Glarus Alps. It is called cheese- 
clover, or melilotus coerulea. 

These cheeses are little bits of green things, the 
Shape of teacups, and they are shipped from 








| other, 


| occasion, 


and 
| 


the stone | 


Neither Russia nor Austria is financially well | 
able to bear the cost of a long and desperate war. | 
In each empire, the expenditure every year ex- 
ceeds the revenue collected. 

In case the storm of war once breaks upon 
Europe, it is probable that England and Italy also 
may sooner or later be drawn into the terrible vor- 
tex. England is unwilling that Russia should 
obtain Constantinople; and with her mighty 
navy, her wealth, her small but brave army, and 
perhaps her Indian troops, might join Austria in 
arresting the Czar’s progress. Italy has ambi- 
tions which might induce her, foolishly, to embark 
in the conflict on the side of Germany in case of a 
Franco-German war, or on the side of Austria, in 
an Austro-Russian war. 

The time seems, indeed, far distant when the 
peaceful, and not the bloody, settlement of dis- 
putes will be the high aim of the European 
nations; when, as Mr. Gladstone says, in the | 
essay already quoted, “public right will be en- 
throned as the governing idea of European pol- 
icy.” 





+r 
MID-WINTER. 


Here now is winter. Winter, after all, 
Is not so drear as was my boding dream, 
While a sag gleamed its lasting watery gleam 
afaxe, too inert to fall. 
berries clothe my garden wall, 











thrives on scantiest sunny beam; 
Still here’a bud and there a blossom seem 
Hopeful, and robin still is musical. 
Leaves, howers and fruit, and one de lightful song 
Remain; these days are short, but now the nights, 
Intense and long. hang out their utmost lights; 
Such starry nights are long, yet not too lon 
Frost nips the weak, while strengthening st ii the strong 
Against that day when spring sets all to rights. 
—Christina Rossetti, 
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PROGRESS OF INVENTION. 





A NIGHT IN THE ALPS. 





P ! . . . 
the pretty cows will have festoons of roses around | One who takes a bird’s-eye view of human 
their horns, and all the villagers will turn out to | progress sees that the race has advanced, not in a 
| straight line, but by a series of tacks, like a vessel | 


welcome them, with song and dance. 


It is the harvest of the dairy. The cows do not beating against a head wind. The progress made 


in physical science, which has been very great | 
during the last hundred years, is the result of a 
series of small advances from one point of knowl- 
edge to another, not very far away. 

The most important invention of the past one | 


belong to the six senns on the mountain only; 
they are the property of all the villagers, and the 
cow that is reported as having produced the most 
milk while on the Alps, will be rewarded with a 
new bell, and will be called the queen cow of the 


village for a year. S. H. M. Byers. hundred years is the steam-engine. Its most effec- 
tive applications have been to manufactures and | 

a Bisset ~ the propulsion of ships. When steam navigation 
NEW DUTIES. was first proposed, Sir Joseph Banks, President | 


of the Royal Society, said, “It is a pretty plan, 
but there is just one point overlooked: that the 
steam-engine requires a firm basis on which to | 
work.” 

That was the opinion of a theorist, and as such 
was not heeded by a practical mechanic, William 
Symington, who said, ‘‘Let us test this theory by | 
an experiment.” He put a steam-engine into a 
double-hulled boat, the paddle-wheels of which 
had been worked by men turning a capstan. 


New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
ee 


INVOLVED EUROPE. 


For many weeks repeated rumors of war, first 
from one quarter in Europe, and then from an- 
have been flashed the Atlantic 
cable. ‘The various nations, full-armed, have 
been watching each other with suspicion, and in 
breathless suspense. 

The European peoples have been living ‘as 
men live,’ wrote Mr. Gladstone once of a similar 
“by custom, under some impending 
cliff, or the huge toppling mass of a ruined castle. 
That which has hung over them so long may or 
may not leave them in peace yet longer.” 

The fear of war arises from two different points 
of the European continent. In the east, Russia 
Austria confront each other; the one eager 
once more to undertake the march on Constanti- 
nople, the other to prevent her great northern 
rival from getting a foothold in the Sultan’s do- 

minions. 
In the west, the ancient quarrel between France 
| and Germany—a quarrel which has lasted for two 
centuries—gives some signs, as this is written, of 
breaking out afresh in all its violence. Germany 
is resolved to keep the provinces of Alsace and 


across 


but the steam-engine turned the wheels, 
Then Fulton im- 


stopped ; 
and the boat towed vessels. 


philosopher’s theory had overlooked ‘just one 
point’”—the mechanic's ability to build a stable 
foundation in an unstable boat. 


whole voyage. 


knocked Lardner’s 
The ‘‘wooden walls” 
place to ‘‘walls” of iron. 


theory to pieces. 


said: “Iron sinks; only wood can float.’ 


Lorraine, wrung from France seventeen years | could be repeated, and now not only ships of war 
|ago. On the other hand, France has, during all | but merchant vessels, are built of iron or steel. 


The change was timely. 
of-battle ship built for the British navy require¢ 


these years, nursed her longing for vengeance, 
and for the recovery of the lost provinces. 

Consequently, all the great nations have been 
increasing and drilling their armies, garrisoning 
their fortresses, purchasing the deadliest weapons 
|} of recent invention, and providing means of trans- 
port and support in case they should be called 
upon to lock themselves in desperate conflict with 
their neighbors. 
| Of the relative strength of the forces of the 
| powers which thus confront each other, it is not 
possible to speak with accuracy, since each power, 
jas far as possible, keeps the numbers and condi- 
| tion of its forces a profound secret. 

But a few facts may be stated as probably ap- 
proaching the truth. The French army is doubt- 
less considerably larger than the German; and it 
| is the opinion of English military authorities that, 
in its infantry service, it is superior to the Ger- 
man; while in cavalry, and in the most effective 
weapon—the repeating rifle—the Germans have the 
advantage. 

It is supposed that the French navy has been 
greatly strengthened in the last few years, and | 


years. The merchant ships which Great Britair 


eight hundred thousand acres of timber-land. 


Even that wonderful invention, the telephone 
which seemed to burst upon the world as a com 


thoughts. 


tion. 
tain that several people were working in such 


of them to the invention of the telephone. It is als 
important to note that in its first form it was onl 





agent of communication. 








| these 


|slowly and to study nature’s laws. 


The men soon became exhausted, and the boat | 


proved on Symington’s plan, and steam-boats, | 
going against wind and tide, proved that the | 


When it was proposed to unite England and 
America by steam, Dr. Lardner delivered a lecture 
before the Royal Society ‘‘proving” that steamers 
could never cross the Atlantic, because they could 
not carry coal enough to raise steam during the 
The passage of the steamship 
Sirius, which crossed the ocean in nineteen days, 


of England have given 
But when it was pro- 
posed to build a vessel of iron, many persons 
But 
experiments proved that the miracle of the prophet 


The last wooden line- 


four thousand two hundred loads of timber, the 
growth upon seventy acres of ground for eighty 


builds annually would, if built of wood, require 


plete novelty, may have to be classed, after all, 
| among the gradually developed creatures of men’s 
If we could believe all the evidence 
that has been taken in the numerous telephone 
suits, not one man, but half-a-dozen men, invented 
this instrument and put it in successful opera- 


Whether that evidence is true or not, it is cer- 
way that experiment must soon have brought each | . 


a scientific plaything which further study and ex- 
periment have made a practical, an indispensable | into my eye, and put it out, 1 think; but I must go 


Another example, not so noteworthy, but one 


|of vast importance, nevertheless, may be given— 


the “elevator,” as Americans call it, which the 
English call a “‘lift;” but as it is a Yankee in- 
vention we should have the naming of it. Before 
the introduction of this appliance even city build- 
ings were not built very high. 

Anything above the third story was practically 


| inaccessible, and could be rented only for storage 


purposes. Now the only limits to the height of 
buildings are the solidity of the foundation and 
|the crushing strength of building materials. 
| While the high cost of land leads capitalists to 
erect very high structures, the elevator has made 


|the highest rooms the most desirable, as they 


afford better light and air. 


These and other beneficent inventions have 


| grown up from small beginnings and gained ma- 
| 5 ; 

| turity just when the human race needed them in 
order to make another ‘‘tack” in its progress. 


The hostility and criticism which have opposed 
inventions have been of great service. 
They have compelled inventors to make haste 
Not fair 
winds and smooth seas make sailors, but waves 


| and tempests. 


tor 
DISTORTED VIFWS. 


A stranger visiting Philadelphia a few years ago 
was the guest of a man eminent for his social posi- 
tion and scholarship. Anxious to be civil, the guest 
turned the conversation upon the great men who 
have influenced the character and history of the 
Quaker city. Penn naturally came first, the visitor 
hoping to hear some new anecdotes of the great pro- 
prietor. 

“Penn,” said his host, ‘was something of a glut- 
ton, I suspect. He was so fond of apple-dumplings 
that he ate three daily. When he placed mile-stones 
between Lower and Upper Merion, he caused three 
dumplings to be carved on each. They are still to be 
seen.” 

The visitor spoke of Franklin, whom he considered 
the typical American, statesman and man of affairs. 
But his companion only remembered that Franklin 
was extremely penurious, almost a niggard in his 
early days of poverty. ‘His wife saved his pennies 
for weeks to buy him a silver spoon with which to 
eat his mush and milk.” 

So they passed over the list of great men. Wash- 
ington, according to this detractor, was known to 
gamble, Jefferson was a spendthrift, Webster was 
occasionally the worse for drink, Lincoln was vulgar 
and uncouth. 

“I came away,” said the stranger, ‘feeling that 
| the country could boast of no great men,—that I had 
| been born in Lilliput.” 

There is a certain flaw in cheap panes of glass 
which causes them to distort whatever objects are 
| seen through them. Hercules, looked at through this 

flaw, would appear humped and tottering, and Diana 
herself would limp. 

There are men whose minds appear to possess the 
distorting faculty of this glass. They dwarf and be- 
| little all of whom they speak. 

A weak desire to make smart, sarcastic criticisms 
| often produces this habit of mind in a young person. 

Those who indulge themselves in this desire only rob 
themselves. 

Great and good men serve the same purpose as 
| mountain- -peaks in the world; they purify the air, 
| uplift our thoughts; they are a noble heritage for us 

all. When we reduce them to the level of the mud 
| and slime, when we remember only their faults, and 
neglect their heroic qualities, we destroy that which 
is given to strengthen and ennoble ourselves. 


” 


| 
” 
| 


A BRAVE GIRL. 


The night was wearing late, and with the ebbing 
night seemed to ebb the strength of a long-tortured 
| sufferer, who lay racked with pain in a small South- 
ern house, so low and unpretending that it had been 
spared by the earthquake which had shaken the neigh- 
| borhood to its foundations. Weary months on months 
the sufferer had been coughing away her life, and yet 
longing and praying that it might be God’s will to 
spare it for the sake of her only and fatherless child. 
Alma Pryor was fifteen—beautiful as a beautiful 
Southern girl can be, with face as palely fair as her 
own magnolia blossoms, and dark eyes full of truth 
and tenderness. How could her mother leave her— 
so young, so gentle, so untried—to the tender mercies 
of a hard and alien world? Would the girl have 
courage enough to make her own destiny? The 
mother would not have doubted, had she known the 
proof to which that girlish courage was that very 
| night to be put, and how the test would be met. 

The night wore on, and the light burned low. Out- 
side a low, friendless wind roamed to and fro, and at 
length a strange chill seemed to steal in at the win- 
dow, which had been left partly open that the sick 
woman might have fresh air to breathe. 

“Shut the window, Alma, darling,” she said. 
night air makes me shiver.” 

And Alma went away from the bedside and crossed 
the room, and then—how it happened she never knew 
—but the window seemed to stick, and bending for- 
ward to push it, the girl hit her head against a rusty 
nail, which penetrated her eye-ball, and wrung from 
her the beginning of a cry of anguish which was 
stifled before it had escaped her lips. 

“It’s too stiff for me,”’ she made herself say quietly, 
“rn call Judy,” and then she went out of the room, 
and shook by the shoulder an old colored woman, 
half-asleep in front of a smouldering fire. 

“Aunt Judy,” she said, “‘go and shut mother’s win- 
dow quickly, and then come back.” 

Half-asleep still, the old negress obeyed, and then 
returned to the kitchen. She found Alma holding 
her hands to her head, and rocking herself to and fro, 
in a sort of dumb frenzy. 

“What is it, honey?” the old woman asked, fully 
 sosnea up at last. “What you gone and done?” 

“Don’t cry out, and I’ll tell you. I’ve driven a nail 
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' back to mother, and she must not know—mind me, 
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she must not know —till she is better. 
her. I’m going in there, now.” 

“Pears like, honey, she don't get better very fast.” 

But Alma did not stop to answer. She kept back 
the ery of torture that struggled on her lips—she 
went into her mother’s room, steadily and quietly. 
Was ever a braver thing done? 

Mrs. Pryor’s voice seemed to have grown singu- 
larly clear, and yet it had a curious, far-off sound. 

«Come here, darling,” she said. “I can’t see you, 
but Lhear you. I think I am dying, now.” 

Then, indeed, a cry, a bitter, hopeless cry, broke 
from the girl’s lips. 

“Dying! O mother, how can J live?” 

“That is what I have been asking myself, dear 
heart; but now it seems easier, God has set my fears 


It would kill 


at rest. A Father to the fatherless!) He will not 
forsake you. True daughter, good daughter, brave 
girl!” 


And then there was a long sigh, and the mother’s 
soul had gone out into the night—nay, out of the 
night, on into the glory of that day that has no night; 
and surely she must have known how true her last 
words had been—‘‘Brave girl!” 
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PAINSTAKING WORK. 


Good work is the result of painstaking labor. The 
book which we read with ease was hard to write. 
The poem which packs thought into a few well 
chosen words was brought forth by months of toil. 
The speech which keeps the public ear was elaborated 
by intense brain-work. 

Mr. M. M. Ballou tells us, in his “Genius in Sun- 
shine and in Shadow,” that the original draft of Long 
fellow’s “Excelsior” is so interlined and amended 
as to be difficult to decipher. Mr. Ballou also mentions 
other illustrations of the painstaking of literary 
workers. 

Balzac, the French novelist, was not satisfied with 
writing his manuscript over and over half-a-dozen 
times, but he drove the printer almost to exasperation 
by his many alterations of the proof. 

Charles Lamb’s Essays read as if they had come 
spontaneously from his pen. But he worked at them 
for weeks, and the printers dreaded him, because he 
would make many alterations after his manuscript 
was in type. 

Dr. Channing was also the printers’ dread. He 
sent them manuscripts the alterations and interlinea- 
tions in which made it very hard to decipher, and 
required them to furnish him with three or four suc- 
cessive proofs, in each of which he made extensive 
corrections. 

Moore wrote “Lalla Rookh” at the rate of ten or 
fifteen lines a day. Longman & Co. paid the poet 
fifteen thousand dollars for the poem, and thereby 
made a good bargain for themselves. When Lady 
Holland met Moore in company, after the first ap- 
pearance of his poem, she exclaimed, “Mr. Moore, I 
don’t intend to read Larry O’Rourke; I don’t like 
Irish stories!” 

Wordsworth laid his verses aside for weeks. He 
then took them up for corrections, and re-wrote some 
of them twenty times. 

John Foster, author of ‘‘Decision of Character,” 
and other essays, spent hours upon a single sentence. 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘Trayeller” was not completed until ten 
years after its first sketch. Rogers gave ten days to 
a single verse, and Rochefoucauld was for fifteen 
years busy over his little book of maxims. 
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ODDITIES OF COLLECTORS. 


Certain people who have a mania for making collec- 
tions do not confine their attention merely to articles 
of interest and value. M. Maze-Sencier has recently 
published a guide for the benefit of those who wish 
to collect china, furniture, books and relics of all 
kinds, but the volume is chiefly interesting on account 
of the vast amount of information it contains in re- 
gard to celebrated collectors and their eccentricities. 

One lady is mentioned who collected nothing but 
knitting and crochet needles, and another who has 
brought together many hundreds of corset busks. 
Some of these busks belonged to Marie Antoinette, 
Madame de Staél, the Empress Josephine, and Queen 
Christina of Sweden. 

One gentleman has a vast collection of buttons, 
among which are numerous specimens bearing por- 
traits of men and women who played leading parts 
in the French Revolution. 

Another enthusiast pays high prices for old gloves, 
and has thus managed to secure personal relics of all 
the great beauties of the last two centuries and a 
half. 

A third collects wigs, and considers himself very 
fortunate in possessing one which had been worn by 
Sterne, and another which once graced the head of 
Immanuel Kant. The late Lord Beaconsfield had a 
fine collection of pipes. 

Of a somewhat more remunerative nature is a 
mania which has recently become popular in econom- 
ical Germany. This is the collection of old and 
faded photographs, which are purchased by refiners, 
for the sake of the silver they contain. It is needless 
to say that the making of a fortune by such means 
would be a long and laborious process. 

VULGAR HOSTS. 


The so-called patron of art is often a vulgar mil- 
lionaire, who thinks that the artist he invites to din- 
ner should pay for his meal by entertaining the 
guests. A rich banker of Paris once invited Chopin, 
the Polish pianist and composer, to dinner. When 
the guests had risen from the table, and repaired to 
the drawing-room, Midas, the host, pointed to a 
piano, and, in a matter-of-fact style, as if he were in 
his own bank, insisted on Chopin playing something. 

Chopin was a true gentleman, but he could be 
finely satirical when he chose to be so. 

“But, monsieur, the Baron,” said he, extending 
his hands, deprecatingly, ‘I have eaten very little.” 

At a large party given by a rich merchant of 
Vienna, a young man stood “unoccupied,” but en- 
joying himself in seeing others amuse themselves. 
The host, seeing the gentleman idle, said to him, “Oh, 
you are not dancing. How is this?” 

“I don’t know how to dance, sir.” 





“Would you like a game of chess with my brother- | 


in-law?" 


“T don’t play chess.” 

“Ah, I have it! Over there are three whist-players, 
anxious to find a fourth. Will you take a hand?” 

“I don’t play whist, sir.” 

“Why, then,” exclaimed the irritated host, “it 
seems you do nothing but feed!” 





CHINESE SINGING. 


The musical history of China would not, if written, 
make a very large volume, and it is a question if 
there would be in it the names of any famous vocal- 
ists. As a singer, the Chinaman, to say the least, 
has his deficiences. Those who have heard him try 
to sing agree on this point. A gentleman who had 
rooms near a Chinese laundry in one of our cities 
sends the following account of the musical perform- 
ance of the white-frocked Celestials : 


If any of your readers have ever heard Chinamen 
sing, they will know how to pity a man who has to 
hear the excruciating sounds every night. There is 
a laundry near me, and I think the six Chinamen 
who dwell therein possess the remarkable faculty of 
being able to work and sleep at the same time. I 
never saw the laundry closed, or the men absent from 
their ironing-tables at any hour of the day or night. 

No one would object, so far as I know, to this un- 
paralleled industry, if the heathens would not sing 
while at their midnight work. On still summer nights 
such singing certainly is objectionable. 

know one of the Chinamen, and he tells me they 
sing love-songs, and gave me a specimen love -ditty. 
In a sharp, unearthly voice, he shrieked, “Yee, yee, 
kee; ki, hi, yo; yo, yee, yee, yeep /” 

At least, that’ is What it sounded like. In their 
midnight concerts, the voices of the laundrymen in- 
crease in power with each word, and the final “yeep” 
is literally yelled out in a way calculated to turn 
American love into mortal terror. It must be a pe- 
culiar form of love that can be nourished by such 
fiendish utterances. Another favorite song sounds 
like this: 

“Yang, tang, hang, kang, 
Hi, yi, hi, yi, wang lang, 
Ho ye-0-0-0-0-0 yip, yee, O!” 


Fancy this sung, with great fire and expression, 
into the ear of an American girl by an impassioned 
lover! 

ee 


ABOUT SQUIRRELS. 


In the woods of Maine there are squirrels of many 
varieties and in great numbers. Mr. Hubbard, in his 
‘Woods and Lakes of Maine,” discourses very pleas. 











antly of these interesting creatures. The following 
is one of his observations made just below the Pine 
Stream Falls. He was making the voyage in a bark 
canoe, and just beyond the piers had come upon a 
chipmunk swimming across the stream. The little 
fellow seemed quite tired. 


When the writer’s paddle was held out to him and 
he felt its firm support beneath him, half-drowned he 
walked up its handle and into the canoe. 

There he sat perched upon the highest of our bags, 
drying his dripping jacket, until we neared the river- 
bank, when he jumped overboard and swam to land. 

How intimate one soon becomes with the squirrels 
in the woods! The curiosity with which from a low 
limb of some fir tree they investigate our intrusion 
into their haunts, the chatte ring and scolding with 
which they resent it, accompanying each grunt-like 
note with a sort of electric cutielions of the hind 
legs, and their scampering around the tree and up 
its opposite side when we venture to move, just the 
tip of the little head appearing from time to time on 
either side of the trunk on their upward course,— 
these are phases of woods-life with which all camp- 
ers in Maine are doubtless familiar. 

These busy little creatures are often seen to loiter 
in their forest gambols, and even come down from 
their high perches among the spruce cones, to listen 
to a sound made with the human lips that resembles 
the squeaking of a musquash. 

At such times they will sit in perfect silence for 
many minutes, as if charmed, complacently cocking 
their little ears, and with one or both fore-paws 
folded against their snow-white breasts. On one 
such occasion the writer approached a squirrel until 
he could all but touch him with outstretched hand, 
the little fellow remaining perfectly quiet. 


+r 
WRITE PLAINLY! 


It ought to be accounted an impertinence, if nothing 
worse, to mail an illegibly written letter. The few 
minutes which the writer saves by his hurry are really 
stolen from the receiver, who may be compelled to 
spend upon a single word more time than should 
have sufficed for reading the whole epistle. Yet 
many good people indulge themselves in a habit 
which is not only disrespectful and dishonest, but 
may be attended with serious consequences. A wri- 
ter in the Critic reports a fresh illustration of this: 


When Stanley, the African explorer, was propos- 
ing to lecture, before he was so suddenly ‘called 
back,” the President of a New England college wrote 
to his manager, inviting Stanley to address the stu- 
dents at a- certain time, and adding words like these: 
“If Mr. Stanley will be a | guest, I shall be most 
happy to receive him at my house. 

For answer came the message : “Mr. Stanley is not 
a wild man; but eon it will be better to secure 
him rooms at the hotel 

This not alittle astonished the President, and things 
were at cross-purposes till the note was referred to, 
and it was found that it had been read, “If Mr. 
Stanley will be very quiet, I shall be most happy to 
receive him at my house.” 





TROUBLESOME FRACTIONS. 


During the reconstruction period which followed 
the War of the Rebellion, a farmer and a negro ap- 
peared before the Bureau officer of a South Carolina 
district, asking him to settle the terms of their con- 
tract. 


It appeared that the farmer offered to allow his 
negro tenant one- third of the crop, while the latter 
stood out for one-sixth 

It was only by the nid of six bits of paper, added 
and subtracted upon a table, that the captain suc- 
ceeded in shaking the faith of the darkey in his cal- 
culations. 

“Well, boss,”’ he answered, doubtfully, “ef you say 
one-third is the most, I reckon it’s so. But I allowed 
one-sixth was the most.” 


———_+oo—___———_ 
NAPOLEON’S WIT. 


Great musicians often illustrate the law of inertia; 
that is, the tendency of a body to remain in the state 
in which it is. 


It is very hard to coax them to sin; on but it 
is harder, when they are seated at the piano, to get 
them away from it. 

Napoleon was once asked to order a great pianist, 
who would not dare disobey him, to sit down at the 
piano and play something. 

“fj coat not mind asking him to sit down,” said 
the Emperor; “but who him to get up 
again?” 
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A good appetite and good digestion are given by 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, Take it now. 100 doses, $1. [Adv. 
sninnilipenienceity 

Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Restorative Wine of 
Coca acts as a tonic to the human voice, and is invaluable 
for clergymen, lawyers, singer, and others who fre- 
quently make strong demands on their vocal organs. 

secnasilialis 

**T will never buy acheap extract again,” said a Mrs, 
Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an exiract recom- 
mended for its cheapness, Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. 
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“Aw—! Mrs. Goodtaste, what did you say was the 
name of that jolly scent for the handkerchief you had 
on the steamer last Fall, and where can I buy it?” 

“You mean Lundborg’s EDENIA. It is manufactured 
down town, here in New York, but you can get it at 
almost any drug or fancy goods store.” 
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For the Companion. 
LEFT HALF TOLD. 
Sieur Roberval, June 5, VA8. 
Lone is the great North land, 


And lonely the ery of the loon, 
The ser ot and of brant, 








For spending the summer’s short noon, 
On the lake’s unvisited strand, 


‘There, in the shelving edge 
Of the waters they make their nests, 
And rear their untameable brood: 
Unbroken the far solitude, 
As the waves curl light round their breasts, 

Half-way up the reedy sedge 

These, as they pass to and fro, 
With the shifting tides of the year, 
Sustained on untiring wing, 
Alone are left tidings to bring, 
If any may yet wait to hear 

Of the lost who were lost long ago. 

ye is the story one reads 


Bri . 
lonial records of France, 





‘ won’t see an ould ooman starve, as has come 
home to die. I’ll not want for bite nor sup long,” 
| she added, feebly ; ‘it’s to die I’m going there.” 
| The hearts of the passengers, sailing in the soft 
| June weather over the smiling sea, were touched 
| with pity; and @ pmrse was raised which would 
| take her comfortably to her destination in County 
| Cork, and provide for her for some time to come. 
| She was touchingly grateful; but, even if no one 
had been moved to help her, she was going home, 
all the same, to her “own counthry.” 
| Ah, if so much strength and courage can be 
| born of love for a home on earth, why do we hesi- 
tate to turn our feet, at whatever cost, toward 
that home eternal in the heavens, which, if we 
seek, we shall find? 


——+or——_—_—_———_ 








COLD WAVES. 


“The temperature has fallen west of Michigan, and 
north of Missouri and Kansas, with a decided cold 
wave coming from Manitoba, where the temperature | 
is now forty degrees below zero.” So reported the 
Government Weather Bureau on January 6th. The 
“cold wave” has been known as such only since the 
signal service was established. Before that time it | 
was called the “cold spell,” or about as frequently | 
the “cold snap.”” When daily reports came to be 
made from all parts of the country, it was found that 





In Ce 

With promise abundant of fame, 

Of seignorial lands and a name 

For heroic one who the advance | 
In Canadian settlement leads. ! 


And the story goes on to relate 
How the chivalrous Sieur Roberval, 
On the morn of a bright summer’s day, 
Sailed up the deep Saguenay; 
Sailed into the shade of that wall, 

As dark as the shadow of Fate. 


Gay were the strains that were heard 
From the boats so 
As they sailed up that marvelious stream 
Beneath the morning’s bright beam:;— 

From the time when they vanished from sight, 

There came back never a word, 

Never a trapper in chase 
Of the Arctic fox or the bear, 

Along by the willow-grown sides 

Of the streams where the beaver abides, 

Keen searching the forest with care, 
Has found of these men any trace. 


ISAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


“TO HER OWN COUNTHRY.” 


Among the steerage passengers in a Cunarder | 
sailing from Boston to Liverpool in the June of 
1886 was an old, old woman. The days were so 
pleasant, yet so monotonous, that one was tempted 
to rove as far as the ship’s limit allowed in search 
of interest, and one day some of the cabin passen- 
gers went to see what they thought of the steer- 
age. 

The steerage people had come out into the sun- 
shine, and were laughing and talking and playing 
games, and amusing themselves much after the 
manner of the ‘first-class’ passengers. There 
were sturdy young men and pretty girls, and 
humble families going “home” on visits; and 
there was plenty of room for all to be comforta- 
ble, since the steerage travellers to the old country 
are comparatively few; and the over-full steamers 


7 
8s 


are those which come to America, bringing crowds | 


of emigrants to pick up the gold with which our 
streets are supposed to be paved. 

The steerage passengers in this June voyage 
seemed to be friendly and merry together. 
“Everybody had a body,” as the old song says, 
with the one exception of the poor old woman, 
well on in her eighties, who looked as though she 
might easily be a hundred. 
People spoke to her now and again, but they did 
not stay with her; and she sat there, solitary 
among the many, quietly looking forth into the 
far eastern distance. 

“She looks as mysterious as the Sphinx,” said 
a Boston girl, with the Boston girl’s air of being 
the Sphinx’s near neighbor. 

‘““What if we question her?’ suggested anotier, 
“and find out what she expects to see off there 
where she’s always looking ?” 

And so they ‘questioned her. Where was 
she going? She was going home, she answered, 
“to her own counthry, and she wanted to see the 
sight of it, shure, as soon as she could.” 

That would not be for some days yet, she was 
told; and then some one asked if she did not like 
America. 

Oh yes, she liked America well enough. She 
had lived there thirty years. But home was home, 
after all, and she was going to her “own coun- 
thry.” 

Had she, then, relations in Ireland ? 

No, she did not think so. She had not heard 
from any of them for a long time, and she thought 
they must all be dead by now. 

“Then what are you going there for?” one 
interested girl asked; and the answer came, 
strangely solemn, borne on the June air warm 
and golden with life and sunshine, ‘To die!” 

The poor old thing looked up as she spoke, and 
a strange flash kindled her hollow, washed-out, 
witch-like eyes. 

“Yes, mavourneen, I want to die in the old 
counthry. My man was buried there before I 
went to America, and my father and mother lie 
in their graves in County Cork, and I can’t die 
aisy in a counthry as they never knew. Some 


” 


friends in the States got the money thegither to 


bring me as far as Queenstown.” 


“But you’ve more than just that, surely—some- 


thing to take care of you when you get there >?” 


“Sorry a bit, beyont this,” and she pulled out 
of her pocket a shabby little purse which held an 
American quarter of a dollar, and an English 
sixpence. ‘“Niver a bit beyont this; but they 





| of the year. 
| because then a fall of twenty or thirty degrees means 


gaily bedight 
1 | 


} and consequent lightness, and this invites the cold 


She was all alone. | 


currents of cold air moved with great regularity of 
direction and force. No better word could be found 
to describe them than that which names the corre- 
sponding movements of water. 


These cold waves affect every part of the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and come at all seasons 
We hear little of them in the summer, 


only an agreeable change; but in winter such a 
—- threatens great discomfort, if not actual 
peril. 
: The waves naturally come from the north. They 
spread towards the south and east, losing force and 
intensity as they expand. 

What causes cold waves? The warm air over the 
/ ocean and the Gulf rises because of its expansion 


air in to take its place. 

At times when the pressure is unusully light over 
the Gulf, the cold wave does not move eastward, but, 
hugging close to the mountains, rushes down into 
Texas with increasing impetuosity, and becomes 
what the people there call a “norther.” Its effects 
are sometimes felt strongly at Vera Cruz and Cam. | 
peachy. | 

This circumstance that cold air comes in to take 
the place of air which has become warmed by contact 
with the earth or water, will make clear to us why it 
is that we never have hot waves to correspond. The 
heated air is lighter, and so it rises and flows north- 
ward by currents above the surface of the earth. 
The heavier cold currents flow along upon the sur- 
face. The colder air lifts the warm air about us, and 
envelops us at once. 

On the contrary, when the warm winds blow against 
| the cold air, being themselves the lighter, they are 
lifted from the surface of the earth, and it is only by 
degrees that they can drive the cold away. 

This will be made still more —_ by reference to 
the currents in the ocean; for the same laws govern 
the movements of the air and of the water, because 
the force which gives them motion is one and the 
sume: namely, gravitation. If heat did not expand 
the particles of air and of water, and thus make 
them lighter, there would be a dead calm all the time 
on land and sea. 

The currents of the ocean have been studied much 
more thoroughly than the winds. It is known that 
strong ocean currents come down from Baffin’s Bay, 
along the shores of Labrador and Newfoundland. 
, These currents are of icy coldness. When they get 
a little below Newfoundland, they come upon fhe 
| oes Stream, running almost directly across their 
path. 

What now takes place? Do they empty into the 
Gulf Stream, as one river empties into another on 
the land? Nothing of the kind. The cold water 
from the Arctic seas is heavier than the warm water 
from the Gulf. Accordingly, the cold current, when 
| it approaches the Gulf'Stream, sinks beneath the 
| surface, crosses the stream, and does not interfere 

with the course of the warmer water. Icebergs, 
| however, cannot duck under, and are carried along by 
the Gulf Stream until they are melted. If we could 
| examine the bottom of the ocean about Newfound. 
' land, we should find immense basins, like the beds of 
our great lakes, scooped out of the deposits of sand 
and gravel which constitute “‘the Banks.” They have 
Leen made by the colder of two streams whose paths 
| have crossed. 
| The cold waves from Manitoba leave few marks of 
their passage upon the surface of the earth. No 
permanent record remains of their course, but tele- 
graphic communication discloses the fact that in the 
atmosphere, as in the ocean, it is the colder currents 
that go to the bottom. 


—+@>___—— 
CAUGHT IN AN AVALANCHE. 


In February, 1864, Mr. P. C. Gossett and his friend, 
M. Boissonnet, undertook the ascent of one of the 
Alpine peaks, the Haut de Cry, taking with them four 
porters and guides, one of the latter being the cele. 
brated J. J. Bennen. The snow proved to be uncom- 
fortably soft; but all went well until the party had 
reached an elevation of between eight thousand and 
nine thousand feet. Then, while they were crossing 
a steep snow..’eld, the two leading men suddenly 
sank to above their waists, and pushed on one or two 
steps, dividing the snow with their bodies. Bennen 
thought there was danger of starting an avalanche, 
and proposed turning back; but the other guides, 
who were more at home on this mountain, overruled 
him, and taking two or three more steps came out upon 
solid footing, as did the other members of the party 
except Boissonnet. What ensued is best told in the 
words of Mr. Gossett: 

Boissonnet then advanced. He had made but a few 
steps when we heard a deep, cutting sound. The 
snow-field split in two about fourteen or fifteen feet 
aboveus. An awful silence ensued; it lasted but a 
few seconds, and then it was broken by Bennen’s 
| voice, “We are all lost.””, His words were slow and 
| solemn, and those who knew him felt what they really 
meant when spoken by such a man. They were his 
last words. 

The ground on which we stood began to move 
slowly, and I felt the utter uselessness of my alpen- 
stock. I soon sank up to my shoulders, and began 
descending backwards. 


| 


| 








The speed of the avalanche increased rapidly, and 


again, I made use of my arms much in the same way | 
as when swimming in a standing position. At last, I 
noticed that I was moving more slowly; then the 
snow in front of me stopped, and I heard, on a large 
scale, the same creaking sound that is produced when 
a heavy cart passes over hard-frozen snow in winter. 

I felt that I also had stopped, and instantly threw 
up both arms to protect my head in case I should 
again be covered up. The snow behind me was still 
in motion; its pressure was so strong that I thought 
I should be crushed to death. This lasted but a short 
time, and ceased as suddenly as it had begun. 

I was then covered up by snow coming from be- 
hind me, and the avalanche had frozen by pressure 
the moment it stopped. I was frozen in. 

Whilst trying vainly to move my arms, I suddenly 
became aware that the hands, as far as the wrist, had 
the faculty of motion. Then they must be above the 
snow. I set at work as well as I could; it was time, 
for I could not have held out much ——_ 

At last I saw a faint glimmer of light. The crust 
above my head was getting thinner, and it let a little 
air pass, but I could not reach it any more with m 
hands. The idea struck me that I might pierce it 
with my breath. After several efforts I succeeded in 
doing so, and felt suddenly a rush of air towards my 
et I saw the sky again through a little round 
ole. 

A dead silence reigned around me; I was so sur- 

rised to be still alive, and so — at the first 
moment that none of my fellow-sufferers had sur- 
vived, that I did not even think of shouting for them. 

Wonderful to relate, however, only two of the 
party were killed, Boissonnet and Bennen. 








ee 
For the Companion. | 
MARCH. 


March! you binatestng. noisy lout! 
What are you doin Where do you stay? 
Winter is flying in broken array: 

Come! bid her whirl to the right-about,— 
Get the fields ready for April and May. 


Thaw the ice from the frozen rill; 

Blow the clouds to their proper places; 
Gather the strong winds loud and shrill, 
To dry the marsh and to clear the hill, 

For Spring to display her airs and graces! 


Awkward you are and sharp, no doubt; 
Still are we glad to see you near, 
With cheek so ruddy and eye so clear, 
With lusty humor and joyous shout, 
ling far off for the Summer to hear! 


Rough as your clumsy touch may be. 
It fringés the tassels of alder and larch; 
Your jolly, gruff laughter rings merry and arch; 
You are the sort of a fellow for me,— 
me from your hiding place! Forward! March! 


M. E. BLAKE. 
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STOLEN MELONS. 


The saying that “honesty is the best policy” is 
sometimes justly condemned, because it seems to 
place the reason for right actions upon too low a 
plane. Nevertheless, it contains indisputable truth. 
The way of the transgressor is inevitably hard. “I 
never committed a wrong without being punished 
for it,” says a well-known jurist of Arkansas. ‘‘When 
I was a boy, my father had one of the finest water- 
melon patches of the region. One day, when a par- 
ticularly luscious crop was at the perfection of ripe- 
ness, he called Black Bill and me to him. 


«If one of my melons is stolen,’ said he, ‘I am 
going to measure the tracks that I find in the patch, 
and then measure feet, and the owner of the feet 
that —— with the tracks shall get a whipping 
that he will never forget.’ 

“The next day after this proclamation the melens 
—— to tempt me. If there is anything that can 
make a Southern boy forget honor, it is a watermelon. 
I looked and longed, but an awful vision of the 
switch rose up before me. At length an idea occured 
to me. I put on Bill’s enormous shoes, and by dint 
of stuffing them with grass, managed to walk to the 
melon-patch in them. 

“T stole a fine specimen of the fruit, ate as much of 
it as I possibly could, and, after concealing the re- 
mains of the feast in a thicket, replaced Bill’s tell- 
le shoes. 

“That afternoon, while Bill and I were playin 
ogee, my father approached us, carrying a sma 
stick. His face wore an unusually stern expression. 
**T don’t think that much measuring is needed on 
this occasion,’ said he, glancing at the stick. ‘Bill, 
where are your shoes?’ 

“Tn de cabin, sah.’ 

«Bring them here.’ 

“He brought the shoes. The old gentleman applied 
the measure, and said, ‘Fresh dirt on them, I see.’ 
**Bill’s face became ashy. ‘Doan know how it come 
on dar, marster. Aint wore ’em sence last Sunday.’ 
“No more questions were asked, but the switch 
was brought into active service, and Bill began to 
dance. Conscience-stricken as I was, I could not 
help chuckling over the pertermanes) but although 
Bill looked at me reproachfully, he did not accuse me 
of delivering him over to vengeance. 

“The next day he and I were again in the yard, 
when my father entered the gate, carrying another 
suggestive switch. 

*‘John,’ said he, as he approached, ‘where are 
your shoes?’ 

««Tn the house, sir.’ 

«Bring them here.’ 

“I brought my shoes. There was fresh soil on 
them! My father measured one, and began an im- 
mediate attack with the switch. 

‘Oh, please don’t whip me!’ I cried. ‘I aint done 
nuthin’! Ohl’— 

“Tt was my turn to dance, and Bill’s to laugh. 

“My guilty playmate kept out of my way for some 
hours, but that evening I met him, and asked, ‘Bill, 
how did you wear my shoes?’ 

««*How did yer w’ar mine?’ 

«<<Put in ’em.' 

«Wall, I tuck er par er short stilts, an’ put yer 
shoes on de ends o’ ‘em. Reckon we’se about eben 
now. 








TREACHEROUS TEETH. 


It is very apparent that dentistry has not reached 
perfection when people sneeze out their teeth, or 
swallow them, by way of a change of diet. Owners 
of false teeth ought to sue their dentists for damages 
when they are placed in embarrassing situations by 
such amusing, but very reprehensible performances. 
Here is an instance that certainly deserved a legal 
penalty. A stately lady, fashionably dressed, and 
rather haughty in demeanor, was devoutly joining in 
the religious services of a fashionable church. 

While thus commendably en; » her beautifully 
gloved hand holding her handkerchief flew to her 
mouth, but not quickly enough to prevent a loud 
sneeze, and the ejection of a set of false teeth out 
into the centre of the aisle, while the lady’s cheeks 
and mouth suddenly assumed a shrivelled, sunken ap- 





darkness. I was suffocating, when, with a jerk, I 
suddenly came to the surface again. 


dently the moment when it broke. 


ried down. 

nessed. 
Around me I heard the horrid hissin; 

and far before me the thundering rd 





before long I was covered up with snow and in utter 


The rope had | 
caught most probably on a rock, and this was evi- 

I was on a wave | 
of the avalanche, and saw it before me as I was car- 
It was the most awful sight I ever wit- 


of the snow, 
the foremost 
part of the avalanche. To prevent myself sinking 


arance. 
“_ gentleman, sitting at the end of the opposite 
w, reached out with the curved end of his cane and 
rew the teeth toward him. Dropping his handker- 
chief over them, he took them up gingerly and handed 
| them back to the humiliated lady, and in a few mo- 
| ments her mouth had assumed its usual expression of 
| fulness and complacency. 


| Here is another case. A young lady riding with a 


| and gallop mad 


jerk given her arm by the jolting carriage, end out 
came before her amazed escort’s gaze an upper plate 
with tive beautiful teeth dangling from the cruel 
butter-scotch. 

“And I thought I should die!” she said, when re. 
lating the occurrence afterward. 

A handsome old gentleman on a railroad train 
threw his head back on the back of his seat, and 
dropped off to sleep with his mouth wide open. 
Just then his teeth, assuming a liberty to which they 
had no right, dropped with a click down on to the 
lower teeth, and the handsome face was transformed 
into one of grinning hideousness. 

A lurch of the car caused the sleeper to lean for- 
ward, and out went the teeth; but the old gentleman 
slept on with his mouth still open, while the teeth 
lay on a paper in his lap. 


——~<@-—__—_—— 
CONQUERING A BULL. 


In the “History of Dummerston,” Vermont, is re- 
lated an incident which shows what a powerful agent 
fearlessness is in conquering a fierce animal. A 
young man by the name of Wilder was fond of a 
good horse, and was an expert rider. At one time he 
called at an inn to stay over night, and requested that 
his horse, a young and spirited animal, might be 
turned out to pasture, instead of being fed in the 
barn. 

When morning came and he was ready to resume 
his journey, he informed the landlord that he would 


go and catch his horse himself, as it was difficult for 
a stranger to approach him. The landlord objected, 


| because he had a savage bull in the pasture. 


Nothing, however, could deter the young man from 


} catching his own horse. He laughed at the landlord’s 


fears, and said, “If the bull comes a-near me, I'll 
give him a lesson ’t he won’t forget.” 

Before venturing into the pasture, he fastened on 
his feet a pair of large, heavy spurs, which he some- 
times wore when riding horseback. The landlord 
watched his proceedings with considerable anxiety. 

The horse and the bull were feeding near together, 
and Mr. Wilder could not catch his horse without 
attracting the attention of the bull. The latter 
animal fed quietly till he noticed a stranger ——_ 
ing, when he suddenly turned, and lowering his head 
and bellowing, he made a dash at the young man. 

Mr. Wilder, equal to the emergency, dodged his 
enemy, and caught him in such a manner as to sprin 
astride his back. The young man now had the ad- 
vantage, and plunging the spurs deep into the sides 
of the bull, com fied the frightened creature to run 

fy about. The bull bellowed loudly, 
and soon stopped, conquered and trembling. 

Mr. Wilder then dismounted, gently patted the 
animal’s side, and said, ‘‘Good fellow! good fellow! 
You’ve given me a good hard ride.” 

The landlord, who had nervously watched the 
scene, was so much pleased with the young man’s 
brave exploit that he would take no pay for his night’s 
lodging, and ever after gave him the freedom 0’ 
house when he chanced that way. 





VAIN. 


It is sometimes amusing to note the manner in 
which a certain class of persons, not remarkable for 
having common-sense, set forth in public the price 
paid for their garments and other worldly belong- 
ings, which are really of no value in the formation of 
character, and true friendships. A wealthy woman 
in a Western village called upon a new-comer, a lady 
of great refinement and beauty of character. 


“Lovely weather,” was the highly original remark 
of the caller as she sailed in, making as great a dis- 
play as possible of her dress and jewelry. “How do 
you like our town?” 
“I think I shall like it,’”’ replied the lady. 
“T hope you will,” said the caller. “Of course it 
isn’t acity and it has its disadvantages; one has to 
depend a good deal on magazines and things of that 
kind for the fashions.” 
“TI care so little for the fashions that I seldom con- 
sult authorities of any kind regarding them.” 
“No? How funny! But of course you like to dress 
well, and you'll find it hard to get just what you want 
here. And prices are so high, too. Now,I had to 
pay three dollars a yard for this silk I’ve got on, and 
t isn’t what I wanted, either. This cloak was a 
reat disa eng og to me, although I gave over a 
fiundred lollars for it. This bonnet would cost you 
fifteen dollars here, and I s’pose it could be bought 
for ten in a city.” 
“T am sure I do not know,” said the lady. 
“But I don’t mind the cost of a — it suits me. 
I go to the city about twice a year and lay in a supply 
of things. I buy all my furniture there. I got me a 
rlor set there this fall for five hundred dollars that 
couldn’t have bought here for any price. 
“You'll have to make up your mind to put up with 
@ great many inconveniences here, no matter how 
able you are to have them. But the price of a thing 
is nothing to me if I’—— 
The entrance of other callers put an end to the 
woman’s distressing exhibition of herself. 


OS 
“SPEAKING ENGLISH.” 


Speaking English is, in Engiand at any rate, a 
matter which varies according to regions. The story 
is still commonly told of the doctor who told the 
English country boy to “show his tongue,” when his 
mother called with him to see what might ail him. 
The boy looked blank, and evidently did not know 
what the doctor meant. 


“Show your tongue, I say,”’ the doctor repeated. 

“Speak English, doctor,” said the mother, sharply; 
and then, turning to her boy, ““Hopen thy gobbler 
and pop out thy lolliper!” 

The ber understood, and thrust out his tongue. 

Not unlike this is the story of a member of Parlia- 
ment from Cumberland, esteemed a very eloquent 
man at home, who went to a London shoemaker to 
get a pair of shoes for his little daughter, which were 
to have pink heels, pointed toes, and cropped straps 
for clasps. This is the way he asked for them: 

“TI pray ye, noo, han ye gatten any neatly, feetly 

pray y ye & 

shoon, poainted toen, pinked at heel, and crap; 
strops for clapses?”’ 

ir,” answered the shoemaker, ‘“‘what’s that you 
say ” 

“Why, I pray ye, noo,” and he repeated the ques- 
tion as before. 

“The family who speak French,” said the shoe- 
maker, “live next door.” 


4a>> 
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VALUE OF A GOOD NAME. 


A Chinaman who wished to secure work on a rail- 
road where most of the excavators were Irish, pre- 
sented himself to the superintendent of the works 
and asked for a job. ‘You heap likee me work,” 
said he. 


‘What do you want to do?” 

“T makee Iailload. I keepee wash-house allee same. 
I no care.” 

«What's your name?” 

“My name Patlick O’Laffaty!” 

“Patrick O’Rafferty! Now, that is stealing a 
name.” 

“Welly goot name!” 
“Oh, come, Hop Key, or whatever your name is, 





what did you give me an Irish name for?” 
“If I no hab Patlick O’Laffaty faw my name, I no 





= was given a piece of fresh butter-scotch. 
‘astening her pretty teeth in ft, there was a sudden 








ketchee contlact! You see?” 
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For the Companion, 
RECEIPTS. 


Some tears—to make a rainy sky; 
Some frowns for clouds; a heavy sigh, 
A sob or two, not quite kept under, 
And then a stamp to make the thunder; 
All these, if used in the right way, 
Will make a most unpleasant day. 


A smile, and then two merry 
eyes, 


go there to play with her, and to crack butter- 
nuts. 


This time I carried her a very pretty picture- 


winged Cupid on it. I expected her to admire it, 
| but instead of that, she said,— 
| “Oh shame! I'd go and dress me, wouldn’t 
you?” 

There was an old starch-factory in ruins, down 


there to play. 

Bert stopped at a white birch tree, to strip off 
bark, but Lorry and I ran straight to the water. 

It was a beautiful brook, not very wide but 
pretty deep in some places, and the stones and 
sand had a golden-red look under the water. 
| It looked like a very safe place to go sailing, 

| because the banks were so close each side. 


| 


card, a sort of valentine, with a chubby little | 


| scold, but I whispered to him not to, for Lorry 
| would think he was “hash.” 

: ’ | 
| by the brook behind Lorry’s house, and we went | 


“Come, boy! come quick, boy! Nannie’s in the 
water!” 

Bert heard her and ran swiftiy to us. 

He pulled me out, and I was dripping wet. 

The wa‘er went chuck, chuck in my shoes when 
{ stepped. 

I guess he was going to scold me, for Bert can | 


So they heiped me up to the red farm-house, 
and then Bert went back to tell mother; but 
Lorry’s folks kept me till after dinner, and dried 
all my things. I was wrapped up in a shawi and 
had a beautiful visit. 

They had a boiled dinner, and one thing 1s very 
odd, I think,—I never could eat turnips before, 
but i iearned to like them that day. 








\ I did not want to leave the turnip untasted on 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 


RIDDLE, 


We bring you words of weal and woe, 
And with your messages we speed, 





To make the pleasantest of 

skies, 

laugh—or many if you 

please, 

To make the sweetest sum- 
mer breeze; 

All these, if used well and 


A 


aright, 
Will even make a dark day 
bright. e 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
+r — 
For the Companion. 
LORRY. 


When we were having 
our vacation up among 
the Franconia Hills, my 
mother and I went out 
walking one day, and 
came to a pretty red farm- 
house. 

We stopped at it to get 
some water, because I 
was so thirsty, and a little 
bare-footed girl, in a clean 
blue opened the 
door. 

The moment that door 
opened, it seemed as if we 
were looking right at a 
picture, for I never saw 
such things before, except 
in pictures. 

There was a rosy-faced 
woman spinning wool on 


dress, 








a spinning-wheel, and be- 
hind her there were open 
shelves, full of bright tins 
and blue-edged dishes. 

The woman let us come 
in and watch her spin. 

She walked back and 
forth, holding the wool in 
one hand, while she turned 
the wheel with the other, 
and the wool kept spin- 
ning out to a fine thread, 
and winding around a little 
iron point in a cone-shaped 
ball. 

By-and-by the woman 
said, ‘“Would you like to 
spin, little girl?” 

I was delighted, for it 
looked so easy, and I 
longed to try; but don’t 
you think, the minute I 
took the wool and began, 
it all ran up in great 
coarse bunches, and then it 
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snapped off short. I felt 





so mortified, but the wom- 
an only laughed, and 
said, ‘I guess you’d better 
go play with Lorry, while 
your ma rests.” 

Lorry was the little girl, 
and she had a gentle face 
and light flaxen hair. We 
went out on a rock and 
cracked butternuts, and 
then a man came up out 
of a field, and looked at 
me as if he wondered who 
I was. 

“This is a little gal that’s aa 
come to play with me, i 
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Pind keep 
himself warm 
nd tuck his head 

ander his wing - 
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pop,” said Lorry; so he 



















said it was all right, and 
went into the barn. 

I told her I would come to see her again some 
day, and bring my brother Bert, for I knew he 
liked butternuts, and then she asked me a funny 
question : 

‘Does he play hash?” and she lifted her blue 
eyes to mine. 

“Hash!” I said. “Is that a game ?” 

‘No; I mean does he play hash? Some boys 
at our school play real hash, and I don’t like 
them.” 

All of a sudden it came over me that she meant 
harsh, and I told her no; Bert was a very good 
boy. 

Then mamma called me, and we went away. 

But the next day Bert and I took the walk all 
by ourselves, to visit little Lorry. 


“Let’s find something for a boat, Lorry,’ I said, 
‘and then we can sail.” 

“Oh, I don’t dast!” she exclaimed ; but, finally, 
| when I found an old barrel that I thought would 
| do, she agreed to let me get into it, and said she 
would walk along the bank by me to see me 
sail. 

The barrel fioated and did not tip much, so I 
climbed carefully in while Lorry heli it for me. 

“Now let go!’’ I said, all ready to paddle. 

And don’t you think, the minute she let go, the 
barrel pitched right over, and was half-full of 
water before I could jump anywhere. I felt as if 
I was sinking, sinking away down, and the water 
splashed me and took my breath away. 

Little Lorry leaned over towards me and caught 








She was younger than we a good deal, not | one of my hands, holding it tight, and scream- 


more than seven years old, but it was pleasant to 


| ing,— 





| my plate when I was company, so I just made my | 
mind up firm, and ate it all up. And now I like 
turnip very well. 

In the afternoon, before I went home, Lorry’s 
papa wanted her to sing a hymn for me, and so 
she stood up by his knee and sang, in a sweet, 
clear, little voice : 

“I think, when I read that sweet story of old, 

hen Jesus was here among men 


How He called little children as lambs to His fold, 
I should like to have been with them then.” 


1 told mother all about it when I got back, and 
ever since then when we talk about the Franconia | 
Hills, we wonder what little Lorry is doing. | 

Mamma says she loves to think of her, growing 
up in her innocent, quaint, old-fashioned way, 
and she wishes a great many more little girls were | 
like Lorry. M. L. B. Brancu. 
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Charlotte Cushman, a renowned 
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But when we've travelled to 
and fro 
We’re worthless things in- 
deed. 


At home, alas! we're 
stamped upon, 
We're served the same in 
distant places, 
Ah, well! our usefulness is 
gone, 
We show it in our faces. 


CLEVELAND. 


2. 
WORD SQUARE. 
* * * * * 
+ * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 


Pertaining to ships ; friend- 
ship; energy; to expiate; 


stringed instruments — of 
music. 
H. A. G 


3. 
CHARADE. 
My first brings many a bird 
to grief; 

My second you higily rate ; 
My whole was the name ot 
an Indian chief, 

And belongs to a paper 
and state. 


4. 
WORD SYNCOPATIONS. 


Remove one word from 
another and leave a com- 
plete word. 


_ 


- Take a tree from scourged 
and leave conducted. 

. Take a conclusion from 
dispatching and leave 
to warble. 

- Take a boy’s nickname 
from integrity and leave 
compassion. 

- Take an instrument to 
bore holes with from 
shouted and leave a 
couch. 

. Take to decline from 
joined by a film and 
eave to marry. 

ji. Take a rank from huriing 
and leave a substance. 

- Take sport from to pay 
back and leave a bright 
color. 

. Take a tavern from at- 
tractive and leave part 
of a bird. 

9. Take disturbance from a 

field and leave to cry 

like an animal. 


te 


a 


o 
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The removed words are ot 
the same length, and their 
central letters read down- 
ward, name a famous winter 
poem beginning, 

“The sun, that brief Decem 
ber day, 

Rose cheerless over hiils of 
gray, 

And, darkly circled, gave at 
noon 

A sadder light than waning 
moon.” 


A. M. P. 


5. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 
The goddess of mischief and 


guilt, 
The goddess ot justice and 


right, 
ae ot birth, life and 
eat 


The goddess of morning 
light, 

The goddess of triumph and 
victory, 

The goddess of peace and 
security. 


My whoie is the gotidess ot 
wisdom and art, 

Bringing purity, gentleness, 
peace to the heart. 


Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Vermont, the first state 
received into the Union. 
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4. Sewing Machine. 
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For the Companion, 
SNAKE-POISONS, 


The Smithsonian Institution has published Dr. 
Mitchell’s and Prof Reichert’s researches on snake 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
work, “The new researches have been 
executed with so great skill, the results are so impor 
tant, and the presentation of the whole matter is so 
excellent, 


poisons 


says of the 


that the memoir must at once be ranked a 
We give a few of the results 
No chemical difference 


classic 
ean be detected in the poi 
son of all known snakes. The poison resembles in 
some respects the saliva of other animals, and differs 
but little from normal clements of the blood. 


Introduced within the living tissues, it produces 
destructive changes more rapidly than any other 


known substance, and yet it is harmless within its 
Herein, as the . it re 
sembles the gastric juice which, digests all substances 
except that of the stomach itself. 

Like most other poisonous substances, it is 
ciated with matter, from 
which the active principle can be separated by chem 
ieal analysis and obtained pure. 

It has generally been supposed that the malignant 
effect of the poison was due to an intense imflamma 
tion to which it gave rise But in inflammation it is 
principally the white corpuscles that escape from the 
blood-vessels, while snake poison causes the blood to 
exude unseparated. In the former case, also, the 
blood strongly coagulates; in the latter, it retains its 
fluidity 

rhe red blood-globule, in its normal form, is bi 
concave, or hollowed out on both sides; the poison 
renders it round, softens it, and causes the globules 
to run together like a gelatinous mass 

The tissues become black with the infiltrated blood, 
break down, and rapidly putrify and slough. 

It is probable that in most cases death results from 
the paralysis of the 


own tissues. Journal suggests 


asso 


more or less innocuous 


respiratory centres—those parts 
of the brain that preside cver the acts of respiration 
rhe bushmen of South Africa use as an antidote the 
powdered poison-sac of a different species of snake; | 
a small lizard, dried, powdered, and rubbed | 
into incisions around the bite. Observations of trav | 
ellers seem to confirm the efficacy of these antidotes. 


sone, 


+> - 
NATURE’S RAILWAY WRECKS. 
In “Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway,” 
some remarkable incidents are related of the destruc 
tion of railroad trains by At Kiowa, Kan 
sas, in the year 1878, a locomotive was swept from a 
railroad embankment by a water.spout and lost in a 

quicksand; it has never been found 
In the summer of 1880, the town of Monotony, on | 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad, was visited by a terrible 
thunder storm and water-spout; over six thousand 
feet of track was washed away, and the prairie lay 
eight feet under water. During the occurrence of 
this storm an entire freight train was lost. It has 
never been found,—not a trace of it,—although the 
twenty hundred dollars in the 


storms. 


owners spent five 
search 

It is supposed that the train was swept aw 
buried under a land-slip. 
strangest 


ay and 
This is surely one of the 
mishaps ever chronicled! future 
buried 


Some 
geologist may have a treasure-trove in this 
train, or in its impression on the rock. 

At Potter Station, on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
in the autumn of 1875, a train was just pulling out 
from the station, when a storm began, and in ten 
seconds there was sucha fury of hail and wind that 
the engineer deemed it best to stop the locomotive. 
The hail-stones were simply great chunks of ice, 
many of them three or four inches in diameter, and 
of all shapes,—squares, cones, cubes and balls. 

The first stone that struck the train broke a win 
dow, and the flying glass severely injured a lady on 
the face. Five minutes afterwards there was not a 
whole light of glass on the south side of the train. 

The windows in the Pullman cars were of French 
plate, three-eighths of an inch thick, and double. 
The hail broke both thicknesses and tore the curtains | 


into shreds. The wooden shutters, too, were smashed, 
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and many of the mirrors were broken. The deck 
lights on the top of the cars were also demolished. 
The dome of the engine was dented as if it had been 
pounded with a heavy weight, and the wood-work on 
the south side of the cars was ploughed as if some 
one had struck it all over with sliding blows from a 
hammer. 

The storm lasted twenty minutes, and when the 
train moved on the wheels crunched through hail- 
stones drifted so deep as to impede progress for some 
miles. 


i aed 
QUEER SPITTOONS. 


Many a man has felt awkward in the presence of a 


finger bowl for the first time, having no idea what to | 
do with it, but realizing that he must do something, 
and that without delay, under penalty of exposing 
his rusticity. Poor man! If the thing were a wild 
Indian, he would know how to face it; but this glass 
dish, with its gill of water and its forlorn looking 
fraction of a lemon,—how should he know what 
it is meant for? But finger bowls are not the only 
things that give trouble, nor are rustics the only 
victims. A lady tourist in Norway discourses on an 
article in use in that country - 


I took the opportunity to praise the Norwegian 
spitkin, which is a most ingenious device, and not 
only ingenious, but wholesome and cleanly. It is an 
open brass pan, some four inches in depth, filled with | 
broken twigs of green juniper. 

These are put in fresh every day, an invention, no 
doubt, of poverty in the first place; for the Norwe- 
gian has been hard-pressed for centuries, and has 
learned to set his fragrant juniper and fir-boughs to 
all manner of uses unknown in other countries; for 
instance, spreading them down for outside door-mats 
in country houses,—another pretty and cleanly cus- 
tom. 

But the juniper-filled spitkin is the triamph of 
them all, and he would be a benefactor who — 
introduce its civilization into all countries. The 

— seemed ple: “ased with my commendation, and 


suid, hesitatingly, “There is a tale, that. They do 
say,- excuse me,” bowing apologetically,—“they do 
say that it is in America spitted everywhere; and 


that an American who was in Norway did see the 
spitkin on the stove, but did not know it was spitkin. 

“So he did spit everywhere on the stove; it was all 
around spitted. And when the servant came in he 
said, “Take away that thing with green stuff; I want 
to spit in that place.’ ” 

Tne captain told this story with much hesitancy of 
manner and repeated “excuse me’s;” but he was re- 
assured by my hearty laughter, and my confession 
that my own ignorance of the proper use of the juni- 
per spitkin had been quite equal to my countryman’s. 


ee 
WAYLAID. 


Ife has a cool head and nerves of steel, who, when 
a big highwayman flashes a knife 
knows what to do and does it. As Fetcher, the actor, 
was going home in New York, one night, wearing a 
large paste diamond, a great, powerful negro stopped 
him and asked the time 


before his eyes, 


“I don’t know,” 
on. The negro seized him; but Fetcher, being a 
trained wrestler, grappled and threw the man, who, 
however, held on to him, and drew a clasp-knife. 

“Listen to me, my man,” 
the good of your shedding blood and getting a hemp 

t 


cravat? LThave no money and no valuables; wha 
do you want?” 
“Your pin; and I'll have it if I swing for it!” 


roughly replied the negro. 

“You shall,” said Fetcher, “only I don’t care to go 
home with my scarf open as if IT were drunk. If you 
will let me have any other pin, you may have mine.” 

“Agreed,” replied the negro, taking out a turquoise 
cameo pin, and putting Fetcher’s paste diamond in. 

What must have been the thief's feelings when, the 
next day, he offered his “diamond” to some “re 
ceiver,” to find that the pin he had bartered for it was 
worth ten times the value of the paste pin! 


_ 
CATS’ TOES. 


Sometimes it is the most commonplace question | 
A class of young girls, | 
. . . . . . | 
in taking an examination in natural history, stopped | 


which proves most puzzling. 


in despair, with uplifted pens, at the question, “How | 
many legs has a fly?” 


One of them, however, was equal to the occasion, 
and slyly counted the members of one fly which had 
kindly alighted near her. 

Another class was asked, during an examination, a 
question which staggered every member of it: 

‘How many toes has a cat?” 

In the emergency, the principal was applied to for 
a solution; and he, also, with a good-natured smile, 
gave it up, when one of the teachers, determined not 
to be beaten by so Simple a question, hit on the idea 
of sending out a delegation of boys to scour the 
neighborhood for a cht. 

When this idea was announced, 
wanted to joinin the hunt. Several boys went out, 
and soon returned successful. A returning board 
was es and the toes counted, and thus it was 
learned that a cat possesses eighteen toes, ten on the 
front feet and eight on the hind feet. 


the whole class 


- +> 
UNEXPECTED. 

There is something fresh and invigorating in a 
piquant and unexpected answer. It is like a dash of 
salt spray on the face; it half takes away the breath, 
while it arouses an active vitality by the sensation it 
creates. 


To this kind of answers belongs that of the bash- 
ful young minister who was invited to remain and 
dine at the house of a wealthy parishioner. The host, 
after the fashion of the day, apologized for the din. 
ner, and said it would have been better had he ex- 
pected company. 

“Really, sir,” replied the young man, “I am very 
thankful for what I have had, as I did not expect to 
get any dinner here.” 

A young woman who had been visiting relatives 
was treated with the greatest hospitality, and as she 
was leaving, her friends ventured to hope that she 
had enjoyed herself. 

“IT have had nothing to complain of,” was her an- 
swer, which was negative praise, to say the least. 

—~>—_—__--—- 
FEEDING THE CROWD. 

“Say, mamma,” said Tommy, coming in with his 
cap in his hand, and a winning smile on his face, 
“there are some boys out here with me, and won't 
you give me a cooky apiece for them?” 

“Well, T guess so, my boy.” 

“And say, mamma”’— 

“What is it, Tommy?” 


“They're awful hungry, and couldn’t they have two | 


cookies apiece?” 

His mother laughed. 
are good boys. 

“Oh, they are, mamma!” 

“Very well. Here is the cooky jar. By the way, 
Tommy, how many boys have you brought?” 

“Oh, only fourteen, mamma!” 


“Well, yes, my dear, if they 


answered Fetcher, trying to walk | 


said Fetcher; ‘“‘what is | 


For a Cough or Sore Throat “Brown's Bronchial | 


Troches” are asimple remedy. 25 cents a box, [Ade. 


‘THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our Great Spek alty has been grow- 

| ing and distributing ROSES. We have all the Latest | 
Novelt 

and vices to suit all. We send STRON VIGOR- 

ANTS safely by mail or e ~ snony to all points. 


3 to i2 Plants $1. Per $8 to $25 


ir New Gu pp., describes nearly 500 finest 
varieties of jb, the best Hardy Shrubs and 
| Climbing Vines, and .<¢ x. Rare Flower 
| Seeds, and eae how row Syne REE. 
— ss THE DINGEE © E€ONARD Cco., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester €o., Pa. 


“A FLOWER GARDEN FOR 25 CTS. 


There is hardly a house in the country but what has 
some bare, unsightly spot alongside the fence or in the 
door-yard whic h may not be transformed into a lovely 
Flower Garden by sowing a packet of 


RAWSON'S FLOWER SEEDS for the WILD GARDEN, 


which contains a mixture of hundreds of choice varie- 
ties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, which will 
give a succession of lovely flowers for years—which 
will compare favorably with the best cultivated Flower 
Garden, The varieties contained in this mixture would 
cost upwards of $5.00 if purchased in the usual packets, 

*rice, 25c, per half-ounce packet, with full directions 


for culture. 

RAWSON’S Hand- 
Book for the Farm 
and Garden, beautifully 
illustrated with hundreds 
of engravings and colored 
plates, mailed to all appli- 

















stamps —which may be 
dedueted from first order. 
| W.W. RAWSON & CO. (successors to B. K. Bliss | 
| &Sons, of New York), 34 South Market name eames Mass, 





ies and finest standard sorts in — rent sizes | 


cants enclosing 10 cents in | 


HOW TO CROW 
STRAWBERRIES. 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Grapes and Roses. Sent for postage, 4c, Best of plants 


at fair prices. PUTNEY & WOODWAKD, Brentwood, N N.Y. 


New Aster, “The Pearl.” 


The most proce d and beautiful Aster in 
existence. Perfection in form of both plant. and 
| flower. Sure to create a sensation; in two colors—bright 
rose and pure white ; — color, per packet (about 
one hundred seeds), 25 cents; per thousand seeds, 
$1.50. This s lendid. novelty for sale only by 
us. SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, Boston, Mass, 

















Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Plates, hundreds of LIilustra- 
tions, and nearly 200 pages—32 
vertaining to Gardening and 

‘lower Culture, and over_150 
containing an Illustrated List 
of nearly all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES grown, with di- 
rections how to grow them, where the best SEEDS, 
PLANTS, AND BS can _be procured, with 
prices of each. This book mailed free on receipt of 10 
cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
order sent us. Every one interested in a garden, or who 
| desires good, fresh seeds, shouldshave this work. We 
refer to the millions of ,persons w ho have planted our 

Buy ONLY VICK’s SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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drons, 
Begonias, Gloxinias, and the largest collection of Hardy Plants 
in America, sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


A REAL GARDEN! 


The fourth and enlarged edition of our book, A Few Flowers 
Worthy of General Culture, now ready, 
beautiful work on flowers yet published. 
deavored to show how a most lovely and fascinating 
ean be made with hardy plants, and how great a mistake is the 
present almost universal custom of using nothing but the so- 
called bedding plants, geraniums, coleus, ete., for garden pur- 
poses, 
are the following illustrated papers: 
Modes of Arranging Them; “Tropical Garden Effects ;” “Hardy 
© Plants 
Climbers:” “Roses, Old and New;” “Splendid Garden Effects 
with Hardy Lilies:” “The Making of the Hardy Border;” 
“Success with Hardy Roses ;” 
and Hardy 
artistic, and show the garden effects of different plants. 


is certainly the most 
In it we have en 
garden 





The book is superbly printed, and among its contents 
“Hardy Plants, and the 


in England;’ “Decorative Possibilities of Hardy 


and “Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
The illustrations are profuse and most 


” 


Azaleas. 


This book of real merit and exquisite beauty will be sent, 
post- 
. leather for 75 cents; 


bound in durable, flexible covers, or in 
but the price paid will be allowed on the 
order sent for plants, making the book really free to 


paid, for 50 cents, 


customers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue, containing a complete list of the 


Clematises, Rhododen- 
Lilies, Tuberous-rooted 


New and Old varieties of Roses, 
Hardy Azaleas, Carnations, 


Our Special Low-Priced Offers of valuable and well-zgrown 
ae plants sent free. 


The Musa Ensete (The Great Abyssinian Banana) is a remarkable and the most beautiful plant known for 


producing a tropical effect in the garden or lawn, 
offer at very low prices. 


SCOTT’S 


We now offer seed of an entirely new 
and grand _ strain, known as * Scott’s 
Mammoth Belgian Pansies.” The 
illustration is exactly natural size, while 
in our catalogue we give a beautiful 
colored plate (the handsomest painting of 
Pansies ever made). The flowers are o 
enormous size, of circular shape and great 
substance. They embrace a w fie range of 
colors, including both fancy and show 

varieties, while the gigantic flowers are as 
perfect in form as the small fancy Pan- 
sies. From personal knowledge of all 
existing varieties and many years’ expe- 
rience in growing Pansies, we can assure 
florists and amateurs that Scott’s Mam- 
moth Bel gian surpass all others in size 
and perfection of hones. s. A trial will con- 
vince all. Per packet, 25 cents: 6 packets 
for $1.10, post-paid. 

SCOTT’S QUAKER CITY MIG- 
NONETTE. Entirely new and really 
magnificent, bearing grand flower-spikes 
| of remarkable substance, handsome go! den- 
reddish color and unusually sweet fra- 
grance, Per packet, 15 cents. 

NEW VESUVIUS POPPY. A rare 
Novelty! Large doubd/e fringed flowers, 
of glowing crimson, with a clear, white 
victory cross at base, very striking. Per 
packet, 15 cents. 

NEW SWEET PEAS. Seed of 
eight distinct, beautiful new varieties. 
Per packet, 5 cents. 

® All the above mailed to any 
a _—. for 50 cents in cash or stamps, 
These four grand novelties are intro- 7 
duced for the first time this year, and: 
should be in every garden. Try them! = ¢ 














Order Now! 


and send for SCOTT’S CATALOGUE of BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS for 1887, handsome! 
For 38 years our business has been ** Flowers Only ;” our catalogue contains many rare and beautiful varieties. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, PENROSE NURSERIES, 


i9th and Catherine Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We have a large and almost exclusive stock, which we 


B. A. ELLIOTT coO., 55 Sixth Street, t, Pittsburgh, ,Pa. 
NEW MAMMOTH 


=BELCIAN= 


PANSIES 








This adver- 
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not appear again. 
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For the Companion. 


NEWSBOYS’ LODGING-HOUSE. 


The newsboys’ lodging-house, at the corner of 
Duane and New Chambers Streets, is one of the 
most interesting of the institutions inaugurated by 
the Children’s Aid Society in New York. The 
building, from its size and general appearance, is 
calculated to attract the attention of passengers in 
the streets near it, and to make them inquire its 
uses. 

It is five stories high, built of brick, and is fire- 
proof. The ground floor is mostly occupied by 
stores or offices; this being a portion of the great 
city where every available space is in demand for 
business purposes. There is room left, however, 
for a broad corridor running from street to street, 
through one side of the building, which gives 
ample space for the requirements of the lodging- 
house above. 

It is nearly twenty-eight years since the first 
Newsboys’ Lodging-House was opened by the 
Children’s Aid Society. The movement grew out 
of the constant spectacle, which earliest and most 
painfully arrested the attention of Mr. Brace, the 
originator of the Society. He says, ‘the poor 
houseless, homeless boys seemed to him,” like 
what the police call them, “ ‘street-rats’ who 
gnawed at the foundations of society, and scamp- 
ered away when light was brought near them.” 

He found them sleeping in boxes under stair- 
ways, or in hay-barges, on the coldest winter 
nights, sometimes.a dozen of them lying together 
to keep warm; this was hard enough for mere 
children; but often to have little food, to be kicked 
and cuffed by older ruffians, shoved about by the 
police, and standing barefooted and in rags under 
any possible shelter during the winter storms, 
knowing, that in all this immense city not a sin- 
gle door was open to them with welcome—this was 
harder. 

Yet under such conditions, lighter - hearted 
youngsters than the newsboys are not to be found ; 
ready to make fun of their sufferings, to ‘“‘chatf”’ 
their companions, and struggle for dn existence, 
with faces old from exposure, clothes in tatters, 
and feet in broken shoes. 

The newsboy has his code of morals. He pays 
his debts to other boys, and thinks it dishonorable 
to sell papers on another boy’s “‘beat.” If he can 
only earn enough to have a place to sleep, and to 
get something to eat, he is happy. 

His temptations are to cheat, lie and steal. All 
these facts and conditions, in the average news- 
boy’s life, in the streets of New York, Mr. Brace 
became thoroughly acquainted with, and he sought 
to change the character and morals of these boys, 
and, if it was possible, to draw them under kindly 
influences. 

In planning the alleviation of the evils he sought 
to remedy in their lives, 1t was necessary to keep 
one object in view, namely—not to destroy their 
sturdy independence, nor could their prejudices 
or mode of living be too suddenly assailed. They 
had, he found, a perfect horror of Sunday schools 
and religious exhortations, considering them ‘a 
pious dodge” to get them into a house of refuge. 
The lads could only be treated as independent 
little dealers, and to do this, nothing must be 
given them without payment. The Society first 
rented a single apartment, making it a general 
lodging and living room. This was in 1854, and 
was the first lodging-house for newsboys in this 
country. 

This first attempt was regarded with suspicion 
by the little gamzns for whom it was intended. To 
find a good bed, a supper and a bath for ten cents, 
was a fact they could not understand. Still a few 
of them thought they would have a “lark” and 
try it. They laid their plans for a “scrimmage,” 
intending to cut off the gas, and have a general 
row at bedtime. The superintendent was too 
much for them, having the gas pipes guarded. 

There was little sleep in the room that night; 
but the discovery was made that the beds were 
good, and the food appetizing, and while they 
must yield to the authority of the superintendent, 
that the place was comfortable. 

It is interesting to learn how the boys were first 
led into departures from their usual life by kind- 
ness, and the excellent tact which controlled all 
the movements of the Aid Society for their benefit. 

One evening the superintendent said, ‘Boys, a 
gentleman was here to get a boy for his office, at 
three dollars a week.”” A dozen called out, “Let 
me go.” ‘*Yes; but he wants a boy who can read 
and write.” 

Their countenances fell. 

“Well, now, suppose we have an evening-school, 
then you can learn to read and write. What do 
you say, boys ?” 

‘‘Agreed,”’ they shouted, and the night-school 
was instituted; sothe Sunday meeting was entered 
upon. 

The boys had been much impressed with a great 
public funeral, and for the first time it was sug- 
gested by the superintendent, he should read from 


| the Bible to them. They were surprised at its 


| contents; the ‘Golden Rule,” particularly, was a 
new truth to many of them. Some of them had 
never heard of Christ, and it seemed a comfort to 
these vagabonds that the Son of God had been 
homeless and deserted like themselves. 

The singing, in those first Sunday meetings, 
was usually prepared for by the boys taking off 
their coats and rolling up their sleeves. A favor- 
ite song was “There's Rest for the Weary,” 
and they delighted in “‘There’s a Light in the 
Window for Thee, Brother,” taking the words as 
though particularly intended for them. 

Their especial vice of wasting money was broken 
up by opening a Saving’s Bank; the ‘sense of 
property”’ after they had saved a little sum, seem- 
ing to be a pleasure they had never hoped to real- 
ize. And so by degrees one reform after another 
was made, until the newsboy who could reside in 
the Children’s Aid Society Lodging-House was 
considered a fortunate fellow by his associates. 
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For the Companion. 


NEW OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 


Those young women who are about to choose a 
profession of some kind for self-support, may be 
interested in hearing my experience in a new field, 
physical education. 

I had determined to do something to “earn my 
living.” But what could I do? I 
asked myself this question many 
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principles of anatomy and physiology, supple- 
mented by such studies in biology, zodlogy, 
chemistry and physics, as are necessary for the 
understanding of the laws of health, growth and 
development. 

The studies for the second year comprised in- 
quiries into the relation of body and mind, the 
conservation of energy, animal mechanics, mental 
hygiene from the physical basis, anthropometry 
and the laws of form proportion, vital statistics, 
semiology, physical diagnosis, the hygiene of oc- 
cupations and of schools, natural heritage, varia- 
tion in exercise, food, sleep, bathing, clothing and 
climate considered, as to their mental and physical 
effects upon different constitutions, the analysis of 
sports, games and educational exercise; the rela- 
tion of the organism to the structure, the structure 
to the individual and the individual to the public, 
the science and art of teaching. 

This was a great deal to learn in one short school 
year, but the class (there were twelve of us) ac- 
complished it, though it took hard study and close 
application. We had an excellent instructor, one 
whose life has been, and is now, devoted to this 
matter of physical education. He was able to do 
for us just what we needed, and thus much time 
was saved. 

This was our course of study: The first of the 
year the doctor met us three times a week for reci 
tation, lecture and practise. We studied Martin for 
our standard authority in physiology, and Gray 





times. I was studying music, but 
to go on with my music, and fit 
myself for a music-teacher was a 





NEWSBOYS’ 


matter beyond my means. I had neither time nor 
the money for learning painting 

Besides, the country was already well supplied 
with teachers of these arts. Several other fields 
were open to me, but there were as many more 
reasons why I could not or should not accept 
them. 

I had observed in the newspapers, that the man- 
agers and instructors of our schools and colleges 
were becoming more and more interested in the 
physical education of girls. 

Knowing, by reputation, the young lady who 
had charge of that department in one of the first 
colleges in the country, and who was very success 
ful, I sought myself to ascertain how I could 
prepare myself for similar work. For it seemed 
to me here was a field which was not overfilled 
with teachers, and again I felt that it would be 
congenial work to me. 

I learned that Dr. D. A. Sargent, Medical Direc- 
tor of the Hemenway Gymnasium, of Harvard 
College, prepared girls as teachers of physical 
education, and after two or three interviews with 
him, I learned what the necessary requirements 
were. 

After the usual thinking and talking over a 
new plan, I decided to place myself under his in- 
struction. Several good reasons (it seemed to me) 
inclined me to do this, and one was that the price 
of tuition was reasonable, being one hundred dol- 
lars for a school year from November Ist to 
June Ist. 

The course of the school was two years; but 
being prepared for examinations in the preliminary 
work, I had to take only the course of the second 
year. Another point which influenced me was, 
that the remuneration for services when pupils 
were fitted for positions was better in the occupa- 
tion I had chosen than that of many other kinds 
of labor. 

The course of the first year, to quote from the 
circular of the school, consisted of the fundamental 
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for anatomy, although other good authorities were 
also consulted. As we were to deal mostly with 
the muscular part of the human body, we gave 
especial attention to the origin, insertion and 
action of the voluntary muscles. 

Later, the doctor met us five times a week, and 
we would have been glad to have met him much 
oftener, so interested were we arid so anxious to 
learn. 

Last, but not least, was our introduction to the 
developing machines We studied their mechan- 
ism and our mechanism (animal mechanics), and 
their specific uses and application. 

All the time we were studying, we were also 
practising in the gymnasium. I must say a word 
as to the place and our work there. 

The gymnasium in which we worked 1s a large 
hall, sunny and well-ventilated, furnished with 


many developing machines, flying or travelling | 


rings, parallel rings, trapeze ladders, horizontal 
and parallel bars, etc., and there is plenty of room 
for swinging Indian-clubs, dumb-bells, heavy and 
light, to run, jump, vault, and play foot-ball. It 
is an excellent place in which to get, and keep 
well and strong. The work in it did much to help 
us in our studies, and not one in the class left 
Cambridge in the spring worn out, or tired with 
hard study and close application. 

The special value of the method practised was 
this: The work given to each individual was that 
which she most needed to keep the harmonious 
relations of her physical structure. The exer- 
cises were not prescribed by guess-work, but after 
a careful study and consideration of the measure- 
ments, strength and history of the person. 

One must not expect to go into the gymnasium 
and work as one chooses, any more than to help 
one’s self to the medicines of the druggist, in order 
to effect a cure. 

Consequently we worked closely under the doc- 
tor’s direction for several weeks, and this prepared 
us for the heavier duties that were to come later. 





With our individual work we had class-work in 
dumb - bells, Indian-clubs, wands, calisthenics, 
walking and running, and, as spring advanced, we 
| begun to do heavy work on the rings, horizontal 
| bar and other apparatus. I thought I had accom- 
plished quite a feat when I could go down the 
travelling rings. 

We had six examinations in all, and when these 
were finished, we received our diplomas after some 
impatient waiting. 

Now what are we all doing? It is always hard 
to establish one’s self in any profession, and espe- 
cially so in anew one. Two or three of the ladies 
came to fit themselves for positions already in 
view, the others had to find places for themselves, 
and, of course, they did not find them without 
some effort. I dare say, my experience in getting 
& position was simular to that of others. 

This was my experience : 

After passing the examinations, and learning 
that I was qualified to go out as an instructor, I 
endeavored to make the fact known to such as 
would be likely to want my services. I wrote to 
presidents, principals and managers of numerous 
institutions of education, and called personally 
upon those who were within calling distance. I 
met with many disappointments, but also with 
much encouragement. 

Many who strongly approved of the work were 
not so situated as to be able to introduce it then, 
| as they wished, and assured me of their interest 
‘in my undertaking. 

But after an exchange of several letters, and a 
personal interview with the principal of a private 
school, in a suburban town, I was engaged to 
work there for the year, on satisfactory terms. 
This led to other engagements, and I am now 
making more money by my profession than I 
could do as a saleswoman, a clerk, or a music- 
teacher. 

The work has been as I had hoped it would be; 
and not only is it a source of income to me, but 
while I am doing it I feel that I am constantly 
improving my own health. 





C. M. Lyons. 


+e 
FATHERHOOD. 


We need not die to go to God; 

See how the daily prayer is given! 
"Tis not across a gulf we ery, 
“Our Father, who dost dwell in heaven!” 


-Mrs. Whitney, 
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For the Companion. 


BIRD CITIES. 


A few years ago a man-of-war dropped anchor 
off one of a group of three very small islands in 
the South Atlantic, lying between Cape Horn and 
the Cape of Good Hope. The island was so des- 
olate, out of the way, and forbidding that it had 
been named Inaccessible. Before the boats could 
be lowered, the officers saw through their glasses 
two men upon the cliffs, making signs for them to 
come ashore. A boat was accordingly sent im, 
and the two men were rescued. 

Two years before they had been left upon this 
spot to capture fur-seals, but the animals had 
deserted the place, and until now no vessel had 
been seen in all that dreary time. The strangest 
part of their story was, that they had been living 
on the outskirts of a great city, with a population 
much larger than that of New York—a city of 
birds, the queerest of their kind—the Penguins. 

The poor Crusoes were taken aboard the ship, 
and the following day accompanied some of the 
officers ashore, and showed them about the strange 
settiement in which they had wearily lived so 
long, and whose noisy inhabitants they knew so 
well. 

The approach to Inaccessible was forbidding, 
indeed. Abrupt cliffs rose from the sea one thou- 
| sand feet or more, and they might be compared to 
| the palisades on the Hudson. About their bases, 
immense masses of rock had accumulated, worn 

off from above, while in one place a waterfall was 
| rushing directly into the sea, slowly wearing a 
| gorge down through the basaltic rock. 

On some sides a low beach had formed, almost 
concealed by a dense growth of tussock grass five 
or six feet high. In this grassy forest was the city 
of birds; not alot of nests laid here and there, 
but a regular city laid out in streets and roads, 
and at nights the noise from the millions of its 
inhabitants could be heard for miles away. 

As the boat neared the shore, under the guid- 
ance of the two islanders, numbers of strange 
objects like small porpoises were seen darting 
along on the water, in schools of one hundred or 
more. They took successive leaps, moving with 
great rapidity, describing short curves in the air, 
taking dives and headers in and out, exactly as 
porpoises do; but to the astonishment of the visi- 
tors, they made for the shore, and were soon seen 
clambering upon the rocks. They were Penguins, 
called by the sailors “Rock hoppers,” and by nat- 
uralists Endyptes saltator, meaning, well diving 
jumpers. 

They had all made for one landing, which, the 
two Crusoes said, led to the city. Here the boat 
was beached. Penguins were hopping up and 
down the well-worn pathway in twos and threes, 
while many laid about within reach, taking sun- 
baths and gazing at the sailors in idle curiosity, 
remaining so quiet that an artist among the party 
photographed a group with the men standing 
among them. 

The bircs were about thirteen inches in height, 
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and had a coat of feathers not unlike that of the 
Grebe. Their heads and backs were of a dark 
slate color, their fronts snowy white, while from 
the sides of the head, like a quill over their ears, 
projected a curious plume of a yellow sulphur 
color, which stood out in all sorts of directions, 
varying according to the humor of the bird. Their 
bills were sharp and of a bright red color, and 
with wings like fins, intended to be used as such, 
they presented a most comical appearance, resemb- 
ling little men with white vests standing about, or 
marching along, like pigmy soldiers in files of two 
or more 

Following the bird path, the men from the ship 
went at once into the city. Every spot was 
crowded with a motley, screeching, jostling mass 
of bird citizens, whose nests, containing the young 
and eggs, were on all sides. 

On each nest sat an angry mother, who would 
open her mouth and scream some terrible threat 


in the Penguin language, and as the greenish- | 


white eggs were broken in the onward charge of 
the men, the birds seemed to be driven to despera- 
tion. A valuable dog that had started with the 
exploring party, was lost in this bedlam of a city, 
and although repeated endeavors were made to 
find him, be was never heard from, and the poor 
fellow was probably killed by the outraged inhab- 
Itants 

Not many miles from here was another small 
island with an area of hardly a square mile, yet 
on it was another city of over 400,000 inhabitants. 

As on Inaccessible, the Penguins had a general 
roadway leading up from the sea into the tussock 
grass, the hard rock actually being polished by 
the millions of feet that had passed over it. As 
the voyagers appeared, hundreds of the birds were 
passing up and down, hopping along in their ludi- 
crous Tanner. 

One remarkable fact concerning these strange 
creatures, ascertained from the two sailors, was, 
that in the middle of April, after moulting, the 
cities were deserted, not a single inhabitant of the 
countless thousands remaining. Where they went, 
how far, or what they went for, was inexplicable. 
lhey could not go to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
mainland, and how they could swim back to 
the islands without landmarks was remarkably 
strange. Perhaps this is their vacation season, 
which they spend at sea. In the last of July the 
males return, and the females return about the 
middle of August, remaining at home until the 
following April. 

As in all cities, there were various sorts of citi- 
zens. One, a curious Albatross, called Molly- 
mauks, built its nest in the middle of the streets 
of the Penguin City, of such a queer shape that it 
resembled a toadstool with a hollow top, and was 
used as a seat by the visitors. It was cylindrical 
in shape, and made of tufts of grass, weeds and 
clay, over a foot high and fourteen inches broad. 
On the top of the nest one egg was laid. It was 
not allowed to remain there, but was usually held 
in a singular pouch of the mother-bird, as she sat 
on the queer seat. 

The ground’was bored and tunnelled in every 
possible direction by two other kinds of birds, 
Prions and Petrels, so that in walking through the 
city the men often found themselves attacked by 
Penguins and Mollymauks above ground, and at 
the same time by the underground inhabitants 
whose homes they had broken into, 

On curious mounds in some of the streets, the 
nests of large, ferocious gulls, with curved beaks 
and sharp claws, were found. These birds were 
anything but agreeable neighbors, as they stole 





the eggs and young birds from the Penguins, and 
ate them, while their fondness for the poor Prions 
was shown by the piles of bones about the nests. 

Southeast of Inaccessible, fourteen hundred 
miles away, is Marion Island, where there is a 
third city, inhabited by the great king Penguin 
This city is laid out on level ground, and divided 
into two portions by low, grassy mounds. 

In one section the birds were found standing, as 
closely packed as they could be, with their bills 
pointed directly up to the sky. This is their nat- 
ural position, and standing thus they reach toa 
man’s waist. 

Some were coming in from the sea, uttering a 
curious sound like “urr, urr, urr.”’ Those that 
were breeding went to a special plot laid out and 
sheltered for the purpose—a flat plain protected on 
the various sides by grassy slopes or mounds, and 
connected with the other and larger section by two 
narrow streets. 

Che old birds evidently believed that the nursery 
was the place for mothers and babies. The latter 
presented a most laughable appearance, as many 
were as tall as their parents, but instead of having 
feathers, were covered with down, at least two 
inches thick. Those a little older were more 
comical still; feathers covered some parts of them, 
while here and there great patches of down re- 
mained, so that they resembled small boys wear- 
ing enormous **dickies.”’ 

In this city was a flock of Sheathbills, who 
lived by stealing the leavings of King Penguins; 
and so ravenous were they, that they followed the 
men darting between their legs to get the eggs 
they stepped on and broke. ‘They were the street- 
cleaners of the place. 

Away from the Penguin City, on higher ground, 
were seen great white birds, sitting upon raised 
nests built much after the fashion of the Molly- 
mauks. They were the great Albatrosses. The 
male that generally sits by the nest, is neatly a 
pure snow-white, with dark tail and wings. ‘The 
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| female is darker, and holds her single egg ina 
| pouch as do the others, and when sitting on the 
raised nest, presents a striking picture. 
When the men approached, the birds snapped at 
them, but made no attempt to fly. 
| Very rarely are these strange cities visited, and 
the birds increase and thrive, having few enemies, 
except the murderous gulls. 
C. F. HoLper. 
| sindand eee a 
| DIRECTION. 
| “Like a blind apesee in the sun, 
I tread my days: 


| I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed avays.” 
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For the Companion. 


A SHEEP HERDER’S STORIES. 


It might be said that all Western Texas is di 
vided into two classes of inhabitants, sheep-men 
and cow-men. Each class regards the other as an 
enemy, which leads to no end of personal feuds 
and encounters. 

The time was, and only a few years ago at that, 
when the ‘‘cow-people,’ as the stock-men are 
called, were a sort of border barons. They claimed 
both sides of every stream of water in Western 
Texas, as ranges for their cattle. Their right was 
founded solely on possession, and the fact that 
they had “shoved out the Indians.’ 

It was well understood by all who wanted to go 

into the cattle busi- 
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them into a corral built of the mesquite brush that | hours, for I kept a tally of the time on a homely 


covers the face of the earth out here. 

His tent is pitched by the opening to the corral, 
and a lantern swinging from a tree near by is left 
to frighten away the wolves that abound. In the 
morning, by sunrise, the shepherd has prepared 
his meal, opened the gap in the corral, and is fol- 
lowing his sheep over their range. 

Often except his “boss,” who visits him once a 
month to leave with him a bag of flour, some 
corn-meal and a side of bacon, no human being 
comes near him. 

What the feelings of these self-imposed exiles 
from society are, I well know, for eighteen months 
I lived the life of sheep-herder in Taylor County, 
Texas. That there are many of them who, like 


. 


myself, had left comfortable homes in the East, I 


know. 

Thad charge of a flock of five hundred sheep 
and fifty goats that belonged to a United States 
Senator 

My pay was eleven dollars and seventy-five 
cents a month, with my rations furnisied me. 

Perhaps the farthest from civilization that I 
went, was during the time that I was encamped 
on Lytle Creek, a small stream that started on the 
edge of the Lytle Mountains, and ran into the 
Colorado River. 

In the sheep, under my care, I found a constant 
source of interest. The hérd was made up of 
Mexican sheep, long-legged, tireless fellows, who, 
as soon as they were let out of the corral in the | 
morning, would spread themselves out in the 
shape of a semi-circle, and go, go, go, until the 





hess, that one had 
either to buy out | 
the right to a range | 
that lay along a| 
stream, or else had | 



























BIRD CITIES. 
to fight. The absurd pretensions of those who 
first followed the Indians have been greatly over- 
come. 

There are no shepherdesses in Western ‘Texas, 
and the shepherds themselves carry no peaceful 
looking crook, nor seem to have anything else in 
sympathy with the shepherds we read of in the 
classics, as disporting themselves in Arcadia. 
Many of the Texan shepherds are Mexican pas- 
toras Those who are Americans are mostly East- 
ern born men; for the frontiers-man, from baby- 
hood up, is taught that cattle-raising is the only 
occupation for man, and that sheep-herding is a 
menial, degrading business, anyhow, fit only for 


“Johnny-come-latelys” who cannot ride a “pitch- | 


ing” mustang, or rope a wild long-horn. 

Cattle-men have a tradition, which no amount of 
experience will make them disbelieve, that sheep 
poison the water where they drink, and give dis- 
ease to any animal that drinks there after them. 
But for all the prejudice against them, the sheep- 
men have driven away the cattle-men, and are 
still driving them farther and farther westward, 
for as they shadow the herds of long-horns, so 
farms and crops come in the wake of the shep- 
herds. 

The lives of these shepherds of the plains are 
spent, for the most part, in utter solitude. It has 
been found that sheep thrive best when moved 
from place to place, as a range over which they 
feed, for any length of time, becomes contami- 
nated, and the animals get “the scab,’ a disease 
most dreaded by sheep owners. 

Thousands of young men, lured by the tempt- 
ing descriptions published in the interest of great 
corporations, have spent their modest fortunes, 
acquired by either industry or inheritance, in 
stocking sheep-ranches in this country, only to 
have their sheep die like flies in the autumn by 

| catching the “scab” from being kept too long on 
one range, owing to the ignorance of their owners. 
So the shrewd old sheep-men keep their flocks 
moving. 

A man who owns five thousand head of sheep, 
which is an average estimate out here, will divide 
them into flocks of tive hundred each in charge of 
experienced herders. With his tent, his cooking 
utensils and a pony, the herder locates on the 
| bank of a stream, and will remain here with his 
' flock for three months. In the daytime he follows 


sun sinking behind the Double Fork Mountains 
warned me to turn their heads in the direction of | 
the camp, when they would begin to slacken their 
pace. Those Mexican sheep travelled every foot 
of twenty miles every day. Not that they needed 
to travel a hundredth part of 
that distance to get all the 
food they wanted, for the val 

ley was clothed with a carpet | 
of nutritious, curly mesquite 

and gramma grasses that | 
would have sustained a hun- 

dred thousand sheep, but 

they kept moving along, be- 

cause it was natural to them 

to do so. 

It is idle to say that they 
got fat, because their exer- 
cise kept them trained like 
athletes, but fatness was no 
object, as they were kept 
solely for their wool, and but 
little wool they gave in re- 





turn. A small covering of wool on its back, neck 
and rump is all the Mexican ewe will grow. 

These sheep are sheared in the spring and fall, 
and a pound of wool at each shearing is an ample 
return for the money invested in them, as they can 
be bought in Mexico by the thousand at one dollar 
a head. 

However, while my wiry Mexican ewes nearly 
| ran their legs off, it was as much the fault of the 
|detachment of goats as their own. And yet, I 
should have missed a great deal of happiness, and 
some unhappiness if the goats had not been in the 
herd. The antics of the two old Angora rams, 
that had come up from a goat-ranch near San 
Antonio, were particularly interesting. I dubbed 
them, from their long patriarchal beards, Abra- 
ham and Jacob. 

They had queer Old ‘Testament ways about them, 
such as climbing the almost perpendicular sides 
of the mountain and rock, and calmly gazing 
down on the ewes and ‘“‘nannies” feeding in the 
valley below. 

They would kneel down, asif praying, and utter 
plaintive bleats that almost always brought a wild- 
cat out of the cracks of the mountain to see what 
it meant. 

T would on these occasions climb the rock after 
them, and shell them with a volley of stones, until 
I had driven them down from their perch. Rear- 
ing up on their hind-legs and falling toward each 
other, their horns locking together and rattling 
like a pair of castanets, was their favorite pastime, 
and for hours together I have watched them play- 
ing thus. 

Force of habit is strong with sheejand during 
the hot summer months the skillful shepherd avails 
himself of this knowledge to secure his noonday 
meal. There was a certain large live-oak tree, 
whose spreading branches gave out most grateful 
shade, and toward this tree, at midday, I would 
turn the flock. 

When they had grazed near to it they would 





| sundial made of the shadow of the live oak. 

| While they were resting I would build a fire and 
prepare my meal. A frying-pan and coffeepot, 
with meal and meat and coffee, carried strapped to 

|imy pony’s saddle, furnished the foundation for 

my meal. 

| It is in the lambing season—the months of Feb- 

|ruary, March and April, however, that the life of 

| a shepherd on the brush-covered plains of Western 


| Texas becomes a burden and a misery, for the ewes - 


| have a habit of losing their lambs on the prairie. 
As the little things become weary of following the 
rapid gait of the flock they will seek some sunny 
| place, where the wind will not chill them through, 
| and their tired little legs can rest. 

Sometimes they will snuggle down to the lee- 
| ward of a tall bunch of bear's grass; again they 


| will crawl in a thicket, where even the frequent — 


black eagle, as he goes circling through the air, 
| cannot see them; or, belike, some little fellow will 
| close his tired eyes for a short nap by the side of 
| one of the numerous buffalo heads that whiten the 
| plains. 
It is needless to say, that by the side of the 
| bleached skull the snow-white lamb is sure to 
}escape the keen eye of the shepherd. The latter 
does his best, and watches out for the little ones 
as they drop by the wayside, pokes his nose into 
the prickly cactus or the thorny guisache bush 
looking for them, and focuses his vision on every 
small skull, stone, or bunch of grass within sight 
that offers a good hiding-place; and those that he 
finds he stirs up and compels to trot along with 


| the flock. 


The forgetful mothers will travel on, and at 
their three-miles-an-hour gait they are soon far 


} away from their lambs, whose only hope is in the 


watchfulness of their shepherd. 
But when at nightfall the herd is nearing the 
brush corral and lone white tent by the creek side, 


| the memory of her young comes back to the old 


sheep, and by the number of them running hither 
and thither, bleating piteously, the shepherd knows 
just how many little ones he has overlooked. 

Then he drives his flock, the neglectful mothers 
and all the rest, into the corral, and he and the 
pony and the faithful dog goes back over the 
route they have travelled after the lost ones. 

Perhaps he finds them going aimlessly ahead, 
and bleating faintly ; the well-trained dog assists 
him ably by scouring the brush intelligently, and 
barking when he has found the wanderer; but 
often as not the shepherd returns empty-handed 
back to the corral. For as night comes on, and 
hunger stirs him from his snug resting-place, the 
lamb will go forth and call for its mother. 

Coyotes dog the footsteps of a flock of sheep all 
day, and prow] like evil spirits about the corral at 
night. While the herd is feeding in a valley, these 
wolves walk round and round on the hills, stop- 
ping, at times, and gazing furtively toward the 
horseman and dog. They care nothing for the 
dog, but the remembrance of some of their broth- 
ers and cousins who have fallen before the rifle of 
the shepherd, keeps them in wholesome dread of 
a man on horseback. 

Coyotes were troublesome at night, but were not 
my only visitors. ‘Two owls would often perch in 
a tree over the tent, and give utterance to their 
solemn hoots. I used to call them my two roosters. 
One night while sitting in the tent reading a copy of 
The Congressional Record, which Senator H. had 
kindly sent to me, I heard a rattling among some 
bridle bits that lay on the ground, and looking 

|around saw a ‘possum poking his nose into a can 
| of “sour rising’’ that I had manufactured. I made 
}astart at him, for I did not want to lose my “sour 
rising,’ and the creature in getting away upset the 
}can and spilt its contents on the floor. I deter- 
mined to “lay for him.’’ The next night, armed 
with a club, hidden behind the live oak in front of 
the tent, I waited for Mr. Possum. Along he 
came about midnight, and after poking about the 
| tent made his way inside, and sailed up to the can 
lof “sour rising.” I made a sortie so sudden that 
| the ‘possum was disconcerted. The thief got a 
| smart rap over the head from my club, whereupon 
he gave a convulsive shudder, and rolled himself 
up in a ball, to all intents and purposes as dead as 
a doornail. 
| J didn’t mean to kill you,” was my regretful 
| thought, as I picked him up by the tail, and tiung 
| him some distance from the tent. 
| The next morning I looked in the direction I 
| had thrown him, but the sly old ‘possum had 
vanished. 

Three nights after that, when I awoke one 
morning, I found my can of “sour rising’ upset, 
and partly eaten again. 

The situation had now become serious, and I 
determined to teach Mr. ‘Possum a lesson he 
would not forget. 

Once more I waited up all night, hidden in the 
| shadow of my live oak ambuscade, and toward 

morning my expected visitor appeared. 

He was very wary, but after awhile sneaked up 
to where the can was placed, and proceeded to 
appropriate the contents. I rushed forth on him, 
and gave him a terrific whack over the head. 

He adopted the old tactics, and roHed nimself 
up into a ball. I had prepared a stout sapling of 
pecan wood, which I split with a hatchet in such 
a way that the crack would close up again when 
1 withdrew the hatchet. I poked the animal's tail 
into the split and withdrew the hatchet, and the 


break and run toward it, and lie down and rest for! wood came together with asnap. I then hung the 


them around, and when night comes he drives; two hours. Never longer or shorter than two sapling, with the ‘possum attached to it, to a limb 
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of the live oak. The sly fellow did not open his ' 
by feeling his body that he was alive and well. 

I took the herd away the next morning, intend- 
ing to release Mr. "Possum when I returned. 

As I drew near the camp at night, a large flock 
of prairie-hawks rose from the live oak. 

These birds are the scavengers of the plains, 
and | felt that Mr. I found 
nothing but his skeleton, picked clean, swinging by 
the tail to the sapling. 

The prairie-hawks would, I believe, eat up a live 
coyote if something held him fast. 

I have sometimes camped for weeks in a prairie | 
dog town. Every morning at daybreak the littl le | 
prairie dogs would come up to the top of their 
burrows, and sitting up on their hind-legs, 
would Keep up a perpetual barking at me. They 
are exceedingly social in their habits, and spend | 
their time exchanging visits. A sheep - camp | 
pitched in their midst, always sets the whole town 
agog, and the hurrying and scurrying back and 
forth, and the constant barking goes on from morn 
ing tllnight When night comes, each one takes 
himself off to his own home, running from one 
hole to another, as if his life depended on the 
speed he made. 

It has been asserted by naturalists that rattle- 
snakes and prairie dogs live amicably together in 
the same burrow, but though I have seen hundreds 
of these snakes living in holes in the dog towns, I 
never saw a snake in a hole that was occupied by 
a dog. 

It would take a voluine to give in detail the 
habits of the wild animal life that forms the sole 
diversion of the sheep-herders of the plains. There 
were wild-cats innumerable, who. lived in clefts of 
the mountain . They would come out and 
walk around among the sheep, switching their 
short tiils, and licking their muscular bodies, as 
much at home as if they were of the herd 

The long-legged “ships of the prairies, the 
Jack-rabbits, were to be seen on every side sitting 
on their haunches, eating the oleaginous and rain 
bow-hued mesquite beans. Of the ‘‘molly cotton 
tails’’ there were simply millions. The 
swarmed with lizards and horned toads. 

Sometimes hundreds of miles from a doctor, the 
shepherd has to be his own physician. The con- 
tents of his camp-chest is never complete without 
a box of medicine, some court-plaster, a roll of 
linen for bandages, and such necessaries for emer- 
gent occasions 


“Possum was gone. 


side 


grass 


L. C. Braprorp 
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INSECT MEMORY. 

A valuable contribution to natural science has been 
made by Prof. Edward Hoffer, in the discovery of a 
remarkable power of memory in the buinblebee. The 
little creature has evidently a strong sense of locality, 
comparable to that of the carrier pigeon. 


rhe professor removed a nest containing numerous 
bumblebees (Bombus terrestris) trom its original 
location, 2nd carried it to his residence, about three 
miles distant. He further carefully watched the place 
for some time, after having captured all the bees who 
had flown to the defence of their nest, and secured, it 
was believed, the entire colony. 

These he imprisoned for several hours in a wide 
mouthed bottle, and safely reunited them in their 
new home. At his house he placed the nest, with its 
inhabitants, near a window, and after the latter had 
been quieted, made a small entrance. Immediately 
the bees began to fly out, and in doing so must have 
observed their surroundings, for in a short time they 
one by one returned 

The following night, however, there was a severe 
storm, and while the inhabitants of other colonies 
of bees near it, that had become accustomed to their 
surroundings, were not in the least troubled, these 
bees escaped, and hid themselves somewhere without 
during the storm. Upon searching for them early the 
next morning, the queen was found dead upon the 
ground, while fifty or sixty of the workers were seen 
flying about the house. 

From time to time one or another—probably those 
which had flown out of the entrance the day before 
—found the opening and returned into their nest; 
while the remainder, after flying about for several 


hours, gradually disappeared till not one was left. As , 


it was poy orp that they had in all probability re. 
turned to their previous nest, the place was visited in 
the afternoon, where, at least, fifty of them were 
found. 

They had thus, it will be seen, distinctly remem 
bered it, and after they had sought in vain to find en 
trance to their new home, they had depended on their 
wonderful sense of locality, and returned thither. 
a 


BUFFALO BIRDS, 


rhe fertilizing of flowers by means of bees is one 
of the many illustrations which nature gives of the 
advantage of codperatron. The bee fs fed by the 
honey of the flower, and pays for his board by carry 
ing its pollen to some pollenless member of the 
species. A fact associated with the drought which in 
1878 devasted the Island of Java shows how inti 
mately this cooperation is connected with the lives of 
both plants and bees. 

rhe shrubs and small trees in exposed places were 
burned up. Flowering was so far suspended that the 
wild bees could produce no honey, and millions of 
them starved to death. The next season the rain 
came, and the coffee.trees produced flowers in abund 
ance. But as scarcely a bee was to be seen anywhere, 


very few of these flowers became fertilized, and the | 


coffee crop was a failure 

Another instance of * codperation is seen in the 
friendly relation between the buffalo birds and the 
buffaloes, and in the service which thereby they are 
enabled to.render each other. 

A naturalist who explored Java says he never tired 
ot watching the flocks of birds collect, about an hour 
before the buffaloes returned to their feeding grounds 
from the wallowing holes whither in the heat of the 
day they had retired. 

The birds, becoming more and more impatient, 
would, as soon as the buffaloes arrived, alight on their 
backs in crowds, and begin their evening meal. The 
itching beasts showed their delight at being thus re- 
heved of the biting, stinging insects which had made 
their backs a feeding ground. 


The lazy herd-boys dozed at full length on the buf 


faloes’ backs, but so sure were the birds that. their | 
work would be appreciated by boys as well as beasts, 
that they alighted on the naked backs of the sleepers, 
and thence hopped to the haunches of the buffaloes. 


' to be. 
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Beautiful Spring is coming; the only good spring | 


yes once, or seem to breathe at all, but I could see | shade roller has name STEWART HARTSHORN on label. 
. obese 


Thurber, Whyland & Co.'s 
tracts are preferred by all good housekeepers for their 


selected Fruit Ex- | 


| 
| 


delicate flavor combined with purity and strength, [LAdv. | 





NEW MUSIC EVERY MONTH. 


THE FOLIO, only $1.60 a year: most popular 
Musical Monthly: contains Ls to 20 pages new first-class 
Music every month, with 12 pages Musical matter at 
home and abroad: also an elegant lithograph of some 
noted Musician or celebrity, suitable for traming, in 
each issue. Send i 60 and Ket the Folio for one year. 
Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass. 

Send 2-cent stamp for Sample Copy. 








The F. SCHUMACHER MILLING CO., 


AKRON, OHIO, 
Having re-built, is prepared to furnish 





= ROLLED AVENA, FARINA, 


PARCHED FARINOSE, OATMEAL, 
F. S. NEW PROCESS, W. W. GRAHAM FLOUR, 


And other pure Cereals of Superior Quality. 
If you want the Genuine, insist upon these Goods, in 
original packages, under our own brand, 
FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, 
Our Authorized Agents are:— 
Cilas, MuNs, 41 Water Street, New York. 
JAMES E. WHITAKER & CO., Boston, Mass. 
“a R. Gross, 5 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 
. B, INDERRIEDEN & BRo.,, C hicago, Ih. 
L. DE: ARDORFF, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SAPERY CARTRIDGE RIFLE 


RECENTLY IMPROVED. 
Price, $7. 


Pres. 





' THE BEST ACCURATE RIFLE YET OFFERED FOR THE MONEY, | 





Length of Rifle, 33 in.; 
Weight, about 49 Ibs.,; Cal. 22-100 
for the regular BB or long and short 
cartridges. 

These Rifles are safe to handle, quick to operate, and 
reliable in every respect. The barrels are steel, accu- 
rately rifled, and can be instantly detached for packing 
or carrying in a small space. The workmauship or | 
finish throughout are the best, and each rifle is thor 
oughly tested before leaving our works. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue “0.” which also | 
bps ou Air Guns, Stair Carpet pode Foot | 
Lathes, Nut Picks and Cracks, ok a Desk | 
aes ete. Nearly all of these goods are well ‘know nin 

he markets of the world, Address the Manufacturer, 

H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. | 
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; “Centennial Picture of St. Louis, 





A NEW ENTERTAINMENT. 


| Readings, with Musical my, seep Edited by H. 
Butterworth. Price, $1. John “hurch &¢ he incinnati, a. 





HANDY music BOOKS. 


Young People’s History of Music. 


y Macy. New, best condensed history, 


Old | Folks’ Concert Tunes. 


- $1.00 


By Kemp. The favorites of three generations, 40 
Fairy Fingers, 

By Becht. For “very beginners” on the Piano, 100 

’ 

Young People’s Classics, For riano. 

Admirable music, and easy, . - « 10 
Temperance Song-Herald. 

Brightest of Temperance Songs, . e ° - & 
Librettos of a Hundred Operas, Each = .25 

All the words, descriptions, and the best airs, 
Rhymes and Tunes, '» osxeod. Charming 

Collection for musical mothers and children, 100 


Books mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


-Gaskell’s Magazine 


Commencing with the January issue, takes the place 
of the PENMAN’S GAZE TTE. A tine Saher tal utot 
GENERAL LOG AN ts January's frontispiece. Price, only 
$1.00 a year; single copies, 10 cents. 
mp i Give Away a Handsome Pen and Ink Pic ture 
NIAL PROGRESS of the CITY OF Nr. LoUL 
(price 7 cents), size about 20x40 Inches, to every = 
criber egy | for it. Trial Trip of three months for 
20. cents. ~aoate wanted, 
For 25 cents we will send the picture and January 
Magazine. Liberal terms given to canvassers. 
OUR CELEBRATED SPECIALTIES. 
GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM of Elegant Writ- 
ey 00, See our advertise- 
ment in PREMIUM ISSUE of the COMPANION, 
GASKELL’S - OMPE NDIU M PENS, 
gross boxes, cen 5 gross boxes, $1.00, 
G! ELL’s L E: AD PENCILS. 
soft). No. : 3 a(mredinm). we, et dozen; $4.50 per gross, 
COM NATION OFFER. Send us $1.50, and we 
will mail a re ompendium Pe ‘A. ‘il, Quarter-gross of Pens, 
and 5 months’ sub- 











quarter- 


No. 2 (medium 


scription to the Magazine. Address, 
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79 Ww abach Ave., Chicago, U1. 








Infantile Loveliness. 


No mother who loves ber children, who takes pride in 


their beauty, purity and health, and in bestowing upon 
them a child’s greatest inheritanee,—a skin without 
blemish, and a body nourished by pure blood,—should 
fail to make trial of the CUTICUR.A REMEDIES. 
CUTICURA, the great skin cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite skin beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood puri- 
fier, internally. are a speedy, wholesome, and infallible 
cure for every species of torturing, disfiguring, ttchixg, 


scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, | put a small pateh was left at the back of the head. 


with loss of hair, from pimples to scrofula, 


Have just used your CUTICURA REMEDIES on one of 
my girls. and found it to be just what it is recommended 
My daughter was all broken out on her head and 
body, and the hair commenced to come out. Now she is 
as smooth as ever she was, and she has only used one 
box of CUTICURA, one cake of CUTICURA SOAP, and 
one bottle of CUTICURA RESOLVENT. IL doctored with 
quite a number of doctors, but to no avail, Tam willing 
to make affidavit to the truth of the statement. 


GEORGE EAST, Macon, Mich. 
Sold everywhere. Price. CUTICURA, We, SOAP, Be.; 
RESOLVENT. $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co.. Boston, Mass. 
FF Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


‘BABY'S 


| 


| 
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Skin and Sealp preserved and beantified by 
CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


My little son, aged eight years. has been aMicted with 
Eczema of the scalp, and at times a great portion of the 
body, ever since he was two years old. Tt beg 
with scabs and sores, and from whieh a sticky 
poured out, causing intense itching 
leaving his hair matted and lifeless. 


and distress, ana 


Underneath these 


seabs the skin was raw, like a picee of beefsteak. 
Gradually the hair came out and was destroyed, until 
My 


friends in Peabody know how my little boy has suffered, 


| At night he would seratch bis head until his pillow was 


covered with blood. I used to tie his hands behind him, 
and in many ways tried to prevent his scratching; 
it was no use, he would scratch. 


but 
I took him to the 
hospital and to the best physicians in Peabody without 
success. About this time, some 
cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, prevailed upon me 
lo try them. I began to them on the lth 
January last. In seven months every particle of the 
disease was removed, Not a spot or seab remains on 
his sealp to tell the story of his suffering. 
returned, and is thick and strong, and his sealp as sweet 
and clean as any child’s in the world. 
similarly afflicted to know that my 
and without exaggeration. 


use 


His hair has 


I wish all 
statement is true 


Peabody, Mass. 


PLES, black-heads, chapped and oily skin pre- 





CHARLES McKAY, 


vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 





| pockets of heavy material, and are Much better than 
| expected, 


anim his , 
ears, and extended to his scalp, whieh became covered | 
uid | 





friends, who had been | 


of | 
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THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


Any person writing to ha 
American Express 








in Boston, inquiring muons 
us, will receive a reply 
concerning our reliability, 


and particularly referring to 
our veadiness to refund 
money at buyer's request 
for any cause, even When 
it is clearly the buyer's fault 
in me bocce We are 
seldom eailed upon to thus 
buy back our goods that we 
can well afford to make this 
offer, for that privilege and 
the general excellence of 
these Pagpees ants have won 
us the contidence of mail 
buyers from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, We also refer to 
30 of the leading weekly 
papers of the land, 

Send us 6 cts. for package 
of samples and rules for self- 
measurement, Will inelude 
good linen ‘eo x measure if 
you will mention this paper. Or, if you cannot 
wait to see samples, tell us about what color you prefer, 
and send your inside leg and waist measures, together 
With $3.00, and 35 cents postage and packing, and we will 
take entire risk of pleasing you, sending them by mail 
or prepaid express. 

At our office may be seen thousands of testimonials, 
like the following from Dist.- Attorney Neal, of Clit- 
ton, Dakota, who writes :—* Allow me to acknowledge the 
receipt = the two pairs of pants reaching me to-day; 
they are an excellent fit, T may say perfect inevery par- 
ticular “substantial and well-made, with good, , 


pants, poorly made, would cost 
here $6.00 to $7.00, any of my friends have examined 
them, and you will get numerous orders here, You may 
put me down as a re; gular customer, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Pansy Sewing Machine, $3.50. 


Sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 

price. This is a 
prand New Ma- 
chine, Patented 
August 24th, 1886, 
It is not merely 
atoy. Itis what 
every lady should 
have, as many 
arenot strong 
enough to run 
a foeot-power 
machine, 














dee 


The same 




















Thousands are now 
in use, and hundreds { 
of ladies have already 
testified to its utility. 
Send $3.50, and we 
will deliver the ma- 
chine free in any part 
of the U 1 Bs 











ston, Mass. 
Bailey var oa Sirs, —1 received the Pansy 
| Machine, and _ ive tried it very carefully—it is a perfect 
treasure, wked a muslin skirt; it did the work 
beautifully, going he r seams without trouble. 
M - ROBERTS, Mead Centre, Kansas, 
Nov, 22. IS86, 
The Pansy Machine arrived. It works very well, 
Games the baby's cloak (which was made of cloth, with 
lining anda layer of cotton batting between) on it, 
Repecttully, MArny E, MILLER, Detroit, Minn. 


Why You Feel 


So weak and exhausted is because your 


Cc. a. 





blood is impure. As well expect the 
sanitary condition of a city to be per- 
fect with detiled water and defective 


sewerage, as to expect such a compli- 
eated piece of mechanism as the human 
frame to be in good order with impure 
blood circulating even to its minutest 
veins. Do you know that every drop 
of your two or three gallons of blood 
passes through the heart and lungs in 
about twoand a half minutes, and that, 
on its way, it makes bone and muscle, 
brain and nerve, and all other solids 
and fluids of the body? The blood is 
the great nourisher, or, as the Bible 
terms it, 


“The Life of the Body.” 


Is it any wonder, then, that if the blood 
be not pure and perfect in its consti- 
tuents, you suffer so many indescribable 
symptoms ? 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla stands “ head and 
shoulders”? above every other Alter- 
ative and Blood Medicine. As proof, 
read these reliable testimonies : 


G. C. Brock, of Lowell, Mass., says: 
“For the past 25 years IT have sold 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. In my opinion, 


the best remedial agencies for the cure 
of all the diseases arising from impuri- 
ties of the blood are contained in this 
medicine.” 

Eugene I. Hill, M, D., 381 Sixth Ave., 
New York, says: ‘As a blood-purifier 
aud general builder-up of the system, I 
have never found anything to equal 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It gives perfect 
satisfaction.” 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
efticacious in all 


proves equally 


forms of Serofula, 


Boils, Carbuncles, Eczema, Humors, 
Lumbago, Catarrh, &c.; and is, there- 
fore, the very best 


Spring and Family Medicine 
in use. ‘* It beats all,’’ says Mr. Cutler, 
of Cutler Brothers & Co., Boston, ‘* how 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 


Price 31; Worth $ 


does sell.” 


Mass. 


six bottles, $5. 45 a bottle. 





IMPORTED Embossed PICTURES, by 
mail, only 1¢ cents. L. L. JONES, Camden, N. J, 


360. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





FEB. 24, 1887. 





By J.H. 
[Adv. 


Dyspepsia—its Causes and Cure, sent free. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
— 
all skin diseases are cured by 
Sold by all druggists. [Adv. 


Salt Rheum and 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 




















































Why did the Women 


of this country use over 
Procter & Gamble’s Lenox 


Buy a cake of Lenox and you will soon understand why. 


thirteen million cakes of 
Soap in 1886? 











RE ADER If you love RARE FLOWERS, 
choicest only, address ELLIS BROS., 

KEENE, N. H. It will astonish and we FREE, 
GIVEN AWAY! peckage 

Mixed Flower Seeds (500 inds), 

with PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE, all for 


2 stamps. Every flower-lover delighted. Tell all your 
ke iends, . W. PARK, Fannettsbur; 


, Pa 
¢2™~ Send at once. This notice will not appear “again. | 


mo? * NUKIHERN 
% Produce, by 
o° all odds, finest 
Ay lowers, —- Vegeta 

bles and Cro 
the 100,000. 1 
in stamps for our clones . 
cata. and a pkg. of grand@ai 
Pansy seeds (80 sorts). Also $1 for 26 pkgs earliest Vegetable 
Noveliies by mall-Cata. price $2.10. J. A. 8SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 


COMFORT. 


ALFRED DOLCE’S 


All-Wool Felt Slippers and Shoes. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
















YOUR MONOGRAM, designed, en- | 
graved and stamped, free of charge, on 
all paper and envelopes bought of us. 


FREE Repoussé Work, the latest and most 


stylish. All the rage. Samples engraving, paper, &c., 
sent for 6 cents. Big money for agents. Elegant. 
MERICAN SEAL CO., Meriden, Conn. 


HAVE YOU GOT 


—INGALLS’ NEW 1887— 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ! 





And i Special Wholesale Price List 
Of. Stam Goods, Fan york Materials, 
Stamping ¢ ba em Briggs’ Transfer Patterns, 
Fancy Wo Books, ete. Price, 10 cents. It 





is 
FINELY MineTnATe contains lots of NEW GOODS, 
and prices are lower than eve | 
Special Offer :—We will ‘send oe CATALOGUE | 
FREE to any edarens for ONE TWO-CENT STAMP. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Xc., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 








UTICA, N. Y. 





‘Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, 


Comfort, Health and Durability. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 


shape after pressure. For 








Ladie s should thoroughly inve stigate 
this garment before purehzg — auy- 
thing else for themselves or children, 
For full partic ulars see large adver- 
tisement in 1886 Premium List,or 
adr" s GEO. FrosT & CO.,Boston,Mass. 


OREIGN Stamps. Ages nts wanted to » sell approval 
TICKEL |} Plated Nonpare +i] Pencil Stamp, with name 
( TO 85 A DAY, Samples worth “1 .50 FREE. 
$3 Lines not under the Write BREW- 
( ( FOREIGN STAMPS, Ausfralia, etc., l0c.; 
5 ) 105 varieties, 0c. Agents wanted: Commission 
SHORT -HAND Pamphlet ‘and first ‘pas ssons, mailed 
LEGE, 1451 Che Stnut St., ‘Phila ade Iphia, Pa. 
r EG hill, 10e.3 7 Cuba, We. 
STAMPS i: Be », Le. SJama- 
bArge ntine, We. TenezuelaWe, 
HOW MADE AND HOW USED. 
HORACE VAN SANDS, 735 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
YPE WRITERS new or oid, 
9 any make, 
terms. Good machines for sale at half first cost. 
National Type- Writer Exchange, 149 LaSalle St. Chieago. 
i Ks et 7 cine v4 Songs, Marches, Waltzes, ete., 
N for lie. TE WINGS” ~— 100 songs, words | 
| 
BUT SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
ll EAST 4TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
LJEALTH, Northern’ Winters, and learn about 
Southerh Cc er s. Send 50 cents for Southern 
HEA ALTH PUBL ISHING ¢ . Ashe ville, N. ¢ 
ART SILKS and colorings. Full set of 
samples sent for 25c. Ifthe 
the 25c. will be refunded, R.H.STEARNS & ¢ 
mont St. & Temple P1., Boston. Please me mation this pay 
WAIST. 
Over 100 beautiful 


sheets on com. 25 per ct. GREEN & COo., Medford, Mass, 
and address complete, He. GEO.ALLEN ondout,N. Y. 
eet 
STER SAFETY REIN- HOLDER Co. Holly, Mich, 
30 p.c. Ref Reference required, F, P.VINCENT,Chatham,N.Y, 
to any address, ten cents. GLE’s COL 
Hong- Kong, | 
Cog toe, We. e 1 
—~ 
2p. illus.cat’gue "~ E oe ARDS,P EEKE &C 0.,Chicago, IL. 
This vainahie book sent FREE to any address. 
bought, sold or exchanged on most liberal 
Meste.: ‘] Saw Her in Violet Time” and SP pleco es full 
and music, Py inh AWAY, 339 Washi.St., Boston, Mass. | 
DOUGLAS McCALLUM, 
“SOU TH, ‘CLIMATE. E seape cold 
Journal of Health. Six grin on trial. Address 
Over 125 different patterns 
samples are returned within two weeks with an oreer 
Varieties of Silks for 





Send ten 2c. 
ples and book of fancy stitches, 
designs, &c., for 

Embroid’y Silk,ass’d HWORK. 
colors, 2c.a pac “kage le 













Yale Silk Wks., New Haven, Ct. 
A DA town selling 
the Nickel Tid 

ily buys them. maple and Agents’ price list by mail 

16c. in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box Adil, Sandusky,O, 
Rowapteer "size, ype  set- 
ting cas y: printed dinvotions. 

te 


Lt Mose 








Send 2 st’ps for alogue, pres- 
CARDS i; ses, AN c eens + to factory, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





BILIOUSINE: A two-cent stamp sent to SNOW 
& EARLE, Providence, R. I, will 
obtain by mail a “trial package” of Biliousine, a sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, C onstipation, /ndi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all trouble 8 which arise from disordered stomach, 


BICYCLES $8 ‘“pavsencs. 


PAYMENTS. 

Tricycles $7.40 up, Standard makes. Second- 
band Whe : ‘Is handled, Send for Catalogue, 

. W. ROUSE & SON,8 H St., Peoria, tm. 


The Great Secret of the Canar y breeders of the Hartz, 


BIRD MA will restore the song of | 


cage birds and preserve 
them in constant health, 15 cents by mail. Full diree - 
tions for taking care of domestic Sf'St ts mailed FRE 


EE. 
BIRD FOOD CO.,, 400 N, BP hilade Iphia, | P "a. 





ICE anv ROLCER 
SKATES. 





th 
LD,MA 
@ATALOGUE FREE 


TELEGRAPHY 


Isa first-class trade, pays 
good wages, and can be 
quickly learned at our 
school. Over 2,000 of 
our graduates are at work on Commercial 


and Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country 
to grow up in. rite for our circular 
VALEN'’ INE BROS., JANE SV ILLE, WIS. 
“( g - “HOME E XERCISER "for or Brain- Work- 
& new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
6K, Mth St. &713 5th Ave. N.Y. Prof, 
D.L. Dow > Wm, Blakie. author of “How to Get Strong,” 
medicine 
known that 
The proprietor of 
this medicine has used it in his pr practice for the 
mn twenty y 
roup it ha never failed to ¢ ure, The remedy is 
tasteless and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
If you wish to know all about learning Telegr veal hy 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Telegr aphy, > 
&c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & C« 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Telegr Ava why 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all 


ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
says of it: “I never saw any other I liked halt as well.” 
free by mail, Price 50 cents a box. Four a ars per 
who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 


Youths; the Athlete or Invalid, A complete 
dozen. C, A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 
best book of instruction in Telegraphy ever published, 
BUNNELL & CO. 






















Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
The only 
will cure emshongans Cc — 
vate 


106 and 108 Liberty Street, New York. 





stamps for sam- 


8, and in every case of any kind of 


sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle. 
All a will 
be proeceuted. 


COL u ‘MBIA RUB tir: e co., 
Sole M'f'r’s, Boston, Mass. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 
A\ are made with ee double acting rods 

folding knee Test. 
» substantial and h 











rods and 
Light, 





where other medicines have failed, 

and is the best Cough medicine in 

the world. Pleasant totaste. 25c., 
= 50c., and #1. Ask your Druggist 

for it and keep in readiness. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap Beautifies and Heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions, 























accltnté 
RAPHY sesitire: 


ENDG joszaphy, Penman- 
ye Correspondence, 
thmetic, Book- 
Keepin » Banking, &c. 
Complete Susiness Course 
a Souler men and women 
taught to earna living and given 
thorough preparation for honorable 
positions. Terms reasonable, Time short. 
Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cat- 
alogue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y 













Used inthe best Bands and 
Orchestras, Unequaled for 
tone, surpass all others in 
finish and appearance. If 
nearest Music dealer does 
not keep th:m, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 

LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. 


’S 'BYOKE 
CGODEY OK. 
yerson sending their subscription 
33 for GODEY’S for 1887, can have 
their sanec ription commence with the 
JANUARY issue, in which begins Miss 
Rose ELIZABETH CLEVELAND'S Story. and if sent 
within twenty days from date of this paper, with 
mention of name of this paper, the November and 
December numbers, containing ‘the first chapters of 
ros DID HE DO_IT?” and “ EG. 
when s* nat direct to 


t FREE, 
Y’s LADY’S BOOK, Box H’ H, Philaaelphia, Pa. 


HAYWARD —HANL-GRENADE 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Gung 5 et out of order! 
t be frozen 
"hee 8 aw 
lways Seliable! 


Agents wanted everywhere, 


HAYWARD HAND GRENADE C0., 


Broadway, New York. 


WONDERFUL |! 


Charles Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers” for 5 Cents. 
“Simmons & Co.'s Five-Cent Library” contains this 
work of 206 pages, octavo volume, with twenty fllustra- 
tions, It will be sent to any part of the United States 

| on receipt of 10 cents (five for book and five for postage). 
It is the cheapest book ever published, 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


OLLAR 

AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 

Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 

Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST 








TTER,” will be sent 
rouEY 




















Rubens, Angelo, Raphae!, Murillo. 

















ea 


COCOA 


Delicious, Nourishing, Absolutely Pure. 








Learn Shorthand, 
ployed. Big salaries, Low tuition. Quick work. Thor- 
ough instruction. Type writing ; Ss penmanship. Under 
the personal management of VILLISS, late pri- 


Old School. 


vate short-hand reporter of Hon. ¥ Warren Keifer, ex- 
Address 


_WILLISS COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, Springfield, 0. 


Speaker Lower House of Congress, 200 students. 





ness, Durability and Cheapness, Un 
MORSE BROS Proprietors. Canton, 





ass. 


Every graduate em- 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli 
ualled, 


Costing less than one cent a cup. 








WOVEN WIRE FENCING 


80c. PER ROD. 
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ted Wire Rope Se 


< Iva 
~ fo wiathenn md see Bold’ r; us or any dealer = t ° i 
Wri 


 Wove 3 Wire. Fi free, 
Worn nO Ca 
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THE NA 


Give away as premiums to those furnishing clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and COFFEE, Dinzer, Tea, 
and Toilet Sets, Silceraarn tegen ete. 

SA SETS of 46 aud 68 pieces with $10 and $12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 and 56 pieces 
with ®12 and #15 orders. M - WINDING 
ovis WATCHES i GOLD- 

ND or Moss-Rose T yleces, or 
Whi ite Dinner Sets of 112p decen, with $20 orders. 
Sena us your address and mention this paper; we will 
mail you our Club Book, ee complete Premium 
at rice List. THE (GiREAT CHINA TEA Co 


10 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Made to measure from 
woolen cloths direct from 
the manufacturers’, sav- 
ing all intermediate prof- 
its, thereby giving our 
customers a much 
greater value for the 
money than it is pos- 
sible to obtain otherwise. 
We guarantee entire sat- 
isfaction, or the mone 
will be refunded, 
size of waist, hip and 
inside leg measure,to- 
a with $3, 

md 35c. for ex- 
press, and say about 
what color you pre- 
fer, and _we will send the pants to your address neat! 
boxed. If you desire to see samples, send 6c., and we will 
mail an assortment to select from. BAY STATE 
PANTS CO.,32 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass. Copyrigit. 




















YIELDS TO vane MOVEMENT OF THE ene 


Owing to the Diago 
Elasticity of thee) cloth 
9 (which our patents cover 
me exclusively) will fit first 
time worn. ui 
no breaking in. Mone: 
returned by seller af- 
r being worn 10 days 
if not found the most 
PERFECT FITTING, 
Healthful & Comfortable 
Corsets éver worn. See 





by all dealers. 
: Price by mail, $1.35 
and upwards. Mention this 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, 






x4 








ings, 2c. Standard Co, Cat 2loqgue, illustra- 

Te. Standard Silver Catalogue, illustrated, 2c. 

Boge ‘Album, 400 iilustrations, board cover, 2c. 
eloth, 

ices for every stamp issued, board cover, $1.50, cloth, 


from $5 to 


not 


i Slame a in qu 


ality or price. Circulars sent 





Largest Stock of Stamps and Coins in the World. Stan- 
dard ——— Cataloque, 200 pages, ereeen with 2,000 


International Album, with specially designed 
40; also, on heavy paper, in various styles of binding; 

. APPROVAL SHEETS sent to responsible 

—. AGENTS wanted everywhere. Our packets cane | 


in Co., L’d, 721 Broadway, N. Y. 











— 
@OMPANY. 


Ss 





ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA 
Largest in the World! 


ALSO ISSUES THE 
BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
S4,000 A DAY. 


HALL TYPE-WRITER, PRICE $40. 








Interchangeable Rubber Type, $1 per font; 15 styles ot 
Type in English: also Greek, Italian, Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, French, Spanish, Russian, Armenian, ete. 

“J use the ‘Hall, and would not be without it,” 
SHERMAN F. FOOTE, Secretary Seamless Rubber Co., 

Yew Haven, Conn, 


Send 6 cts. in stamps for 40-page illustrated Catalogue 


HALL TYPE-WRITER CO., 
SALEM, MASS, 





We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 








We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
| Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all 
| kinds from 30 to 75 cents per — We do a very large 
| Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
9 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTORS 
as Premiums, with $5, $7 and $10 orders. WitTr TEA 
| SETS, with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
| $13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR MOoOss-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces, or DINNER SETS of 112 pieces, with $20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15, 000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past tive years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large illustrated Price 
and Premium List, 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ou don't wait Till 
urglars 


come before buying 


a revolyer= hon don't 


Wait Fill sic Kness 
Comes before buyin 
abottle of Peary Avis» 
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